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Anybody who wants to be a Crack-Shot, read:— 





This illustration shows the front cover of the 
Stevens New 1912 Catalogue. It is worth almost 
any price to any man who shoots a Rifle, Pistol 
or Shotgun, but we will Ra it to you FREE, 
upon request. 







Write now, before our supply is exhausted, 
fe! =and when you see what this book tells you about 
Rifles, a Pistols and Rifle Telescopes, you will certainly 
thank the 


J. STEVENS ARMS @ TOOL COMPANY 


Dept. 326 The Factory of Precision Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








ABOTTLED 
DELIGHT 


completing “wae 
touch tothe festive ““*@itsessanuane 
spirit of Yuletide—a 
CLUB COCKTAIL epee the 
palate for the Christmas 
The soft mellowness and delightful flavor of this 
perfect blend of old liquors are due to their precise 
blending and proper ageing before bottling. No 
newly made cocktails can compare with them. § 
Simply strain through cracked ice and serve. 
Martini (gin base) and Manhattan (whiskey base) are the most 
popular. At all dealers. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 
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~ That Pot of Beans. 


Did you ever dig a bean hole by a far-off northern lake, 

Heap in the blazing pitch-pine, rake the coals, and set to 
bake 

A great, big, greased and sweetened pot of beans? 

Did you ever snag a muskie in that same far northern 
land, 

Wrap him up in leaves and plaster, and lay him in the 
sand 

Right next that slowly browning pot of beans? 


Did you ever mix a bannock (in the sack to save the 
dough), 

And lay it in the bean hole, next the beans a-baking 
slow, 

And then go off and paddle all the day? 

Have you paddled long and wrestled with the waves and 
wind and storm, 

Fought on until the night fell, and a vision you would 
form 

Of that tempting, juicy, browned pot of beans? 


Have you paddled through the stillness of a chill Cana- 
dian night, 

Naught but the stars to guide you, and the brilliant 
northern light, 

To the camp, and to that steaming pot of beans? 


Do you recollect the comfort of the camp fire’s warming 
glow, 

The supper ready, steaming, and the good things that 
you know 

Are awaiting in that glorious pot of beans? 


Do you ’member how the hardships of the day just melt 
away 
As you roll up in your blanket, with just a pause to pray, 
That you will always have that pot of beans? 
Rospert E. PINKERTON. 





Colors. 


SporTSMEN who hunt or fish in tropical coun- 
tries, where it is not necessary, as yet, to wear 
red sweaters and caps as protection against per- 
sons possessed of nervous trigger fingers, may 
glean information of more or less value to them 
from the experiments conducted by the United 
States Army Quartermaster’s Department in de 
termining the effect of heat and the sun’s rays 
on various fabrics and colors. 

One of the conclusions is that a fabric of 
olive-drab color, the yarn of which is dyed be- 
fore the cloth is woven, is softer, more pliable 
and therefore cooler than khaki cotton cloth. 
Clothing of this material was subjected to tests 
in the Philippines, and a board of officers re- 
ported that white gave the best results, followed 
by khaki cotton and the new olive-drab cloth in 
the order given. The matter was then referred 
to the superintendent of West Point for tests 
throughout the year to determine the invisibility 
of cadet gray and olive-drab, and these experi- 
ments are summarized as follows: 

With the light green background of early 
spring, the cadet gray cloth is less visible than 
the olive-drab. 

With all the other backgrounds, viz.: snow 
background between snow and early spring, and 
during the full-leaf period of spring and early 
summer, the olive drab cloths are less visible 
than the cadet gray. 

Against a typical fall background the olive 
drab cloths are less visible than the cadet gray. 

The quartermaster-general decided that the 
Olive-drab uniforms fade from view more quick- 
ly than those of khaki, and invisibility is re- 
garded as of first importance. It soils less easily, 
and therefore it was decided that no change be 
made unless gray be adopted as the color for 
service uniforms. 
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All our shoes also have the Elephant Head trade-mark. 
WOONSOCKET RUBBER CO. 
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you are fitted out for it; and the first thing necessary to 
an angler’s comfort is a good, stout, water-tight pair of 
rubber boots. 

You won’t make any mistake when you buy the sporting line of 


Woonsocket 


ELEPHANT HEAD 
Rubber Boots— 


Boots built for hard usage; boots with easy, graceful lines, 
which look well and are comfortable. 


We have been making sportsraen’s boots for 
45 years; we have the only exclusive rubber boot 
mill in the United States, where we make 10,000 
pairs a day. 


All Dealers. Always 
Look for the Elephant Head 
Trade-Mark 








Woonsocket, R. I. 
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WM. MILLS @ SON, 21 Park Place, New York, 


(FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY) 
You profit by the experience and get the judgment of experts 


when you deal with us. 
Our facilities for making repairs to rods, reels and tackle are 


unsurpassed. 
Sole Agenis for H. L. LEONARD RODS. 


THOS. J. CONROY 26 
Manufacturer and Dealer in John Street 


Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods | “yy or 


Shah. TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 


$25,00 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 
$4250 


Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address for our illustrated Gun Catalog. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, 323,232% 
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A PARADISE ON EARTH 
Every outdoor recreation. Excellent sea bathing, fishing, 
boating, tennis, golf, cycling, &c. 
Avoid Seasickness by Traveling on 
THE MAGNIFICENT, FAST, TWIN SCREW 
Transatlantic Liner “OCEANA” 
14,000 Tons; 535 Feet Long. 
Largest, Fastest, Most Luxurious and only Exclusively 
First-Class Passenger Steamer to Bermuda. 
No Cattle or Freight carried on the ‘‘Oceana.’’ 
FIRST-CLASS ROUND TRIP, includ- 
ing stateroom berth and meals. - - 
Best Cuisine on the Atlantic. $15 UP 
Electric Fans in every room. Steam 
heated when necessary. Orchestra. Promenade Dances, 
Gymnasium. Wireless, Submarine Safety Signals, State- 
rooms with Brass Beds. Suites with Private Baths. 
Finest Promenade Deck in the World. Only Steamer 
Landing Passengers at Hamilton or St. George’s. 


TOURS ppcinting Shore Excursions, 

Hotels, &c., at Lowest Rates. 
Beautiful booklet, Itinerary, Tickets, etc., of 

Bermuda-Atlantic Line - 290 Broadway, N. Y. 


SAM LOVEL’S CAMPS 


A Sequel to “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FERGUSON'S 
Patent Reflecting Lamps 
THOMAS J. CONROY, Agent, 

28 John Street, 


Cor. Nassau St., 


New York. 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP 


Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Cloth. 187 pages. Price, $1.25. 

The shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of sports- 
man’s exchange, where, as one of the fraternity ex- 
pressed it, the hunters and fishermen of the widely 
scattered neighborhood used to meet of evenings and 
dull outdoor days ‘‘to swap lies.” 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
USE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY oy id 
BLAIR’S PILLS Fay 
SAFE, EFFECTIVE. 50c. & $1.00IN4 Al , 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
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My Angling Friend 
By FRED MATHER 
Sketches of notable men, Mr. Mather’s brethren of the 
angle, as he knew them, a delightful experience—taught 
hilosophy, and a splendid appreciation of the innate 
mer of men ond things. Cloth, illustrated, 369 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 















With Silver Plated 
Locomotive Reflec- 
torsand Adjustable 
Attachments. 


UNIVERSAL LAMP, 
For Sportsmen’s use. Gombines Head fj 
Jack(Front and Top), Boat Jack, Fishing, it 
Gamp, Belt and Dash Lamp, Hand Lan- \ 
tern, etc. 


EXCELSIOR LAMP, 
For Night Driving, Hunting, Fishing, etc. 
Is adjustable to any kind of dash or vehi- 
cle, Sendstamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
and address all orders Lamp Department, 





MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE 


S. T. Hammond. A delightful reminder of oe 


autumnal days in the covers. It tells of sport wit 
the noblest of game birds, the habits and habitat of 
the ruffed grouse, with just the right touch of remin- 
iscence and personal experience. Cloth. Illustrated. 
180 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





hunters can 
outfit at the 
right prices at 


Philadelphia’s 


Sporting Goods 
Headquarters 


Write for Catalog B. 


Shannon 


816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


a 
The CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and ENGLISH 


PARTRIDGES and PHEASANTS, Capercailzie, Black 
Game, Wild Turkeys, Quail, Rabbit, Deer, etc., for 
stocking purposes. Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, Cranes, 
Storks, beautiful Swans, ornamental Geese and Ducks, 
Foxes, Squirrels, Ferrets and all kinds of birds and ani- 
mals. Send 4 cents for illustrated descriptive circulars. 

ENZ & MACKENSEN, Dept. T, Pheasantry and 
Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 


A\Nyoil Absolutely Prevents Rust 
<4) Use it on your gun, revolver, bicycle, 
talking machine, reel—in fact, for any 
“purpose tor which a fine, pure, lubricat- 
(ying Oil is desired. It never chills or 
hardens, ‘‘ gums” or smells bad. Ask 
\sporting goods or hardware dealer. Large 

y bottle, cheaper to buy, 25c. ; trial size, 10c. 


M. F. NYE New Bedford, Mass. 





We have made boots for Sportsmen, Prospectors, &c., 
longer than any other boot makers and know how. 
Putman Boots are worn all over the world. 
Complete catalogue of over 100 styles of 
Boots, Moose-Hide and Oil Tanned Moc- 
casins, and self-measurement blanks sent 
free. Our goods are all made to measure 
and some of our styles will just suit your 
requirements. 


Ask for Catalogue. 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO., 
113 Fifth St., N.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


OUTDOOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Forest and Stream wants good pho- 
tographs of shooting, fishing, yacht- 
ing, canoeing, camping, natural his- 
tory and kindred subjects. Pictures 
that tell a story preferred to those 
depicting still life. Carbon prints, 
and those made on printing-out 
papers, will be given preference. 
Pictures that have not been used in 
other publications will, if available, 
be paid for. 
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Terms, $3 a Year, 10 Cts. a as 
Six Months, $1.50. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1911. 


VOL. LXXVII.—No. 23. 
No. 127 Franklia St., New York. 








Ducking Under Difficulties 


John, as he met me in the darkness of 

the rain-swept street. ‘The creek’s so 
rough that it isn’t safe for anything short of 
lifeboat, and as for water—say, the meadows 
are flooded clear across, and big brown rollers 
are breaking right over the point below the 
bridge. I was going out myself this afternoon, 
but I got cold feet when I looked first at the 
boat and then at those waves. Oh sure, the 
ducks are in, all right; why wouldn’t they be, 
with this wind fairly 
lifting ’em out of the 
open water and driv- 
ing ’em inland for 
shelter ?” 

The ducks were in! 
Well, that was what 
we'd been waiting for 
ever since the season 
opened, nearly a 
month before. I was 
very anxious to get 
at least one day’s 
shooting before the 
advent of winter, but 
under the present 
conditions of wind 
and flood, with their 
resultant risks, would 
the game be worth 
the candle? I was 
still considering the 
matter when I reach- 
ed home, undecided 
whether to follow the 
dictates of Desire or 
hearken to the advice 
of Caution. But Desire won out eventually, as 
she frequently does in such cases, so gun, shells 
and shooting clothes were overhauled and 
placed in a convenient corner and by nine 
o’clock I was asleep. 

It was into the utter blackness of three A. M. 
that I awoke in response to the alarm-clock’s 
jangle, and listened to the sounds of the storm. 
The rain had almost ceased, but the wind—ye 
gods, how it did blow! For one sleepy moment 
I was tempted to turn over again and let duck 
shooting take care of itself; then came a vision 
of a bunch of blacks swinging around to the 
decoys, and I got up. 

A hot breakfast was soon stowed away where 
it would do the most good, and then a some- 
what dilapidated bicycle that had served for 
many similar trips in former seasons was 


'B ETTER not go down to-morrow,” advised 


By ROBERT S. LEMMON 


brought up from the cellar. “Lucky this wheel’s 
old,” I thought, “’cause she’ll certainly get 
wet to-day. However, this is the sort of work 
I keep her for, so what’s the odds?” 

It was three miles or so to the bout house, 
yet the ride was not so very disagreeable, for 
most of it was before the wind and consequently 
easy. The road led along a high ridge until 
the meadows were reached, then turned sharply 
down the hill and went—into several inches of 
muddy water, the result of the heavy rainfall 





A PEEP AT THE CREEK FROM THE BLIND. 


of the past two days. Fortunately, a straggling 
line of telegraph poles bordered the submerged 
macadam and served as a guide, so, by the ex- 
ercise of a little care, I had no trouble in wad- 
ing along the road as far as the path which 
turned off to the little shanty where the boat 
was kept. 

That path was a problem. It was only a 
couple of feet wide at the best, and in an ordi- 
narily high tide was barely above the water. 
Where it left the road it was built up above a 
deep ditch some twenty feet in width, but now 
in the confusion of darkness and hissing waves, 
ditch and path seemed to be one. I knew that 
once the right place were found the boat could 
be reached without getting into the water over 
a couple of feet in depth, so, accordingly, I be- 
gan a prodding search with a long piece of 


driftwood. Thus ina few minutes the path was 
located, its devious windings successfully ne- 
gotiated, and I stood on the rude wooden plat- 
form at the end of the house. 

Within, everything was afloat. Decoys, 
paddles and bits of loose board drifted serenely 
about, while the boat had shoved its nose into 
the lower compartment of one of the lockers. 
With the aid of a few matches I found and 
lighted the lantern which hung on a nail by the 
door; then bailed out the skiff, stacked a few 

decoys in the bow, 
and paddled out 


at ‘e through the open 
doorway into the 
storm. 


Under ordinary 
conditions the way 
to the island in the 
main stream where 
the blind was located 
is down a narrow 
creek, perhaps a 
quarter of a mile in 
length, winding 
through wide mead- 
ows seldom covered 
by high tide. But now, 
what with the flood 
from up the val ey 
and the abnormal 
tide making up from 
below, there was no 
distinguishing creek 
from meadows. The 
whole extent of the 
marshes, three-quar- 
ters of a mile in 
breadth and six times that in length, was under 
two feet or more of water, and the gale had 
stirred up an ugly sea that was hardly affected 
by the opposition of the half-submerged patches 
of cattails. The air seemed filled with a curious 
hissing sound as wind and wave contended 
with the obstructing rushes, whose pliant stems 
always yielded, but ever returned again to the 
struggle. Add to all this the darkness, the small 
size and the extreme crankiness of the skiff 
even in quiet water and you have an experience 
not easily forgotten. 

It was ticklish work negotiating that quarter 
of a mile to the partial shelter of the island, for 
most of the way the boat was fairly in the 
trough of the sea. Once in the lee of the dense 
growth of cattails near the blind, however, 
things were quieter and I had a chance to 
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A few minutes suf- 
ficed for setting out the decoys, and I pushed 
the skiff back into the blind at the edge of the 
island just as the eastern sky commenced to 
pale before the coming dawn. 

Gradually the light increased and nearby ob- 


breathe comfortably again. 


jects lost their vagueness. Now the decoys 
were clearly visible; next the rude scaffolding 
where the carp fishermen dry their nets took 
form in the distance. Still no ducks, and as I 
waited the rain came down again in gusty, 
pelting showers. Then suddenly a louder swish- 
ing sounded behind the blind and quickly passed 
around to the left. I dared not turn my head 
to get a better view, but out of the tail of one 
eye I managed to catch a glimpse of a flock of 
five mallards swinging down wind a hundred 
yards away. Would they turn and come in to 
the decoys, or had they already suspected the 
deception? The matter was not long in doubt; 
in a few seconds the diminishing forms grew 
suddenly larger as they turned broadside, then 
dipped lower and lower as they headed for the 
stool. Forty yards away the leading bird 
wavered for an instant in doubt, and then the 
whole bunch flared skyward with frantically 
beating wings. Maybe it was the disconcerting 
effect of the rain and wind, or perhaps it was 
simply poor shooting; at any rate, the deadened 
reports of the smokeless had no effect other 
than to frighten the birds still more, so that 
they flickered away and were soon swallowed 
up in the blurred distance. 

The super-heated atmosphere about the blind 
was just cooling off after this incident, when a 
lone broadbill, dropping apparently from the 
clouds, plumped in among the decoys with a 
“Hello, boys; how are you all?” sort of ex- 
pression. Him I crumpled up as he rose from 
the water in response to a movement in the 
blind, and it was necessary to put out after him 
at once before he should drift into the rough 
water away from the island. Even as it was, the 
tops of a couple of waves lapped over into the 
skiff before I regained the blind. 

A few minutes later three broadbills came 
beating up wind over the island, without pay- 
ing any attention to the decoys. One of them 
was tumbled into the cattails with a hearty 
smash, and I thought of the Irishman who, when 
he had dropped a squirrel from the top of a 
big hickory, was remonstrated with by his com- 
panion for wasting his ammunition, for “the 
fall alone would have kilt him.” 

It was full daylight now, and here and there 
in the distance strings of black ducks, mallards 
and broadbills circled warily about or rested 
on the tossing water. The first two species are 
common visitors to our meadows, but the 
broadbill is seldom seen here in autumn, except 
during or immediately after a heavy storm such 
as this one. Most of these flocks were far too 
suspicious to come within range in broad day- 
light, but three or four unwitting single birds 
ventured to investigate the decoys, and two of 
them, both blacks, were killed at rather longish 
range. 

During a lull in the shooting I was much 
amused by the actions of two hell-divers that 
came bobbing around the end of the island as 
if bound on a voyage of discovery. Side by side 
they passed within a few feet of the blind, their 
heads jerking back and forth as does that of a 
walking chicken. Totally unconscious of the 
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presence of any danger, their whole attention 
was centered on the decoys as something not 
entirely to be trusted. Hardly a boat’s length 
from the blind the little rascals halted and 
seemed to be considering whither to go next. 
Their snake-like necks and heads turned and 
peered about as easily as if attached to the 
bodies with ball-and-socket joints, while at that 
short distance the peculiar hair-like appearance 
of the back feathers was very noticeable. Ap- 
parently the consultation was satisfactory, for 
in a minute or two they paddled on along the 
edge of the island, skirted a tiny bay, and finally 
disappeared among the fringing rushes. 

As I turned around after watching the two 
voyagers out of sight, a flock of ten or a dozen 
big ducks was just coming in on set wings to 
the decoys. For an instant, as the gun came 
up, I did not know what sort they were; then 
the brick-colored necks and heads and the gray- 
ish cast of the rest of the plumage marked them 
as redheads, extremely rare birds nowadays 
on these inland marshes. A young male 
dropped at the first shot and the others, in their 
confusion, bunched closely. And now I have a 
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tale of woe to tell: The shell that had just been 
fired had swelled with the dampness, and the 
slide of the repeater absolutely refused to move 
and eject the empty case from the chamber. 
Just what effect even one more shot would have 
had on that huddled flock is problematical; at 
the time it seemed as if most of the bunch could 
have been dropped with the greatest ease. But 
I did not really want those birds, anyway. At 
least, that is what I told myself during the five 
minutes of strenuous yanking which it took to 
remove that shell. 

This ended the shooting for the morning. 
Thé wind was dropping rapidly and patches of 
blue showed now and then through the scurry- 
ing clouds. There would be more wind after 
the storm cleared off, but the ducks seemed to 
know that it would come from a_ different 
quarter, and they began to leave for their ac- 
customed fair-weather resorts. Smaller and 
smaller grew the wavering dots of the last de- 
parting flock; hung for an instant on the 
horizon like the faintest of blurrs; then vanished 
as suddenly as if painted out with the stroke 
of some swift, invisible brush. 


The Contest of the Lean and the Fat 


By MOQUIS 


CARRYALL was driven rapidly into my 
A yard about 6 o’clock on a crisp November 

morning. In it were seated three hunt- 
ing companions—George, Fred and Paul. They 
informed me, as they halted at the door, that 
the doctor who had agreed to go with them was 
unfortunately called out on an emergency case, 
which would detain him for an hour or more, 
but that as soon as possible he would have 
Briggs take him over to the proposed hunting 
ground. 

“All right,’ said I, “you go on and Hal and 
I will follow in a few minutes. Where shall we 
meet you?” 

“The doctor told us to go right in back of 
Frank’s and hunt to the south, keeping to the 
right of the county road, and he would meet us 
there.” 

“Enough said; Hal and I will find you.” 

They drove off, Hal and I finished our break- 
fast, and with our ever faithful Beppo in the 
carriage besides us, we were soon on the trail 
of the advance guard. Now, it so happened that 
the road agents—I mean in this case those who 
were empowered by the State authorities to re- 
pair the roads—had been stationed at a point 
some four miles out on the road we were accus- 
tomed to take. This was in the immediate vici- 
nage of a cider mill, and in consequence thereof 
progress had been confined to a very limited 
area; in fact, the last time I had driven over 
the road I and my companion, upon crossing the 
railway, dropped into an excavation about a foot 
and a half deep upon a pile of round stones 
which had been dumped there. The result was, 
we had to get out and lead the horse through 
the cut, and in so doing the horse lost two 
shoes and was lamed for a month afterward. 

Hence Hal and I decided we would take a 


more circuitous course, but a safer one, being 
the same as that taken by our friends in the 
carryall. George’s party arrived at Frank’s at 
7 o'clock, Hal and myself at 8 and the doctor 
at about 10. We had no success whatever until 
the arrival of the doctor. Then it was proposed 
to divide into two parties, and that the lean 
should shoot against the fat. This was readily 
acceded to—nem. con, The first party com- 
prised Fred, Hal and I; the second, the doc- 
tor, George and Paul. We were pretty evenly 
matched. 

The first dog to start was George’s Spot, a 
good dog and true, but as soon as Beppo heard 
his valorous voice, he started on a dead run 
after Spot, in hopes to take the lead. His dis- 
position is like that of other great dogs and 
men—he would be Cesar aut nullus. Hal and 
I hurried on after Beppo as fast as we could, 
and I am free to confess that in jumping over 
a stone wall in my haste to get somewhere in 
an eligible position for a shot, my career was 
stopped temporarily by an obtrusive grape vine 
which caught me under the chin as I leaped 
nimbly from the wall, and threw me back a 
couple of parasangs, as it seemed, and sent my 
shaded spectacles far into the treetops overhead. 
It is my belief that they are there yet, for cer- 
tainly I have never seen them since. 

However, pressing bravely on, I followed the 
dogs. Beppo soon caught up with Spot, and to- 
gether for a good part of an hour they ran; 
first one in the lead and then the other. After 
following them across the county road into the 
briers and alders beyond, I heard the doctor’s 
voice encouraging the dogs, and took a position 
on a stump and awaited his advent. The next 


instant a gun was heard; it was the doctor’s. I 
knew it, for I had shot it and heard it before. 
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The doctor shouted. I answered and soon we 


met. 

“What have you got, Doc?” 

“What have you?” 

“Nix.” 

“We are mates.” 

“Yes, but let us be hunters.” 

So saying, we started in after the dogs. They 
were still in hot pursuit of what I presumed to 
be a hare, nor was I mistaken. This hare had 
run everywhere, and the dogs were following 
him as true as a line without a break. I would 
not rush into the woods on the other side be- 
cause I feared, if I did so, that the hare would 
cross the road, go into the impassable brier heaps 
which there abounded, and so be lost to us for 
good. So I waited, every minute expecting .to 
see him at some point leaping out from the 
covert in the attempt to.cross to the opposite 
side. But although he came dangerously near 
the border line, yet he was at no time visible, 
and by repeated turns he continued to baffle the 
dogs, and prevent the whole party from getting 
a shot. Suddenly I heard the sound of a gun— 
one barrel only. Then a voice: 

“Halloo! Is that you, Hal?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you get him?” 

“No! I think he is a hare!” 

“Se-do I.” 

Then the dogs, following the quarry, pursued 
him with steady chiding, almost out of hearing. 
I waited patiently, each moment expecting the 
game to appear, until my arm was weary and my 
fingers cold. Suddenly I heard a crackling in 
the dry brush by the roadside below me, and the 
next instant a form came into view in the road, 
and behold, it was the doctor! He had got tired 
of waiting for a shot at anything on his beat, 
and so worked his way back to the point where 
he heard the dogs following. Hardly had he 
reached my side when the dogs stopped bark- 
ing, and Paul called out: “I’ve got him!” 

The doctor and I soon came upon him holding 
a huge hare at arm’s length, while Spot and 
Beppo were jumping up to get at it. As we 
arrived, Paul said to Hal: 

“Here, take him, he is yours.” 

“Oh. no,” says Hal, “I didn’t get him.” 

“No, but you shot him right through the tip 
of his nose, and that is the reason he ran so 
queerly. He was seeking for some place to run 
into, and when I came up with Spot I found him 
crouched between these two rocks and trying to 
get at the hare. I walked around to the other 
side, caught hold of him and pulled him out. He 
had just life enongh left to get into this crevice 
to avoid being captured, as all wild animals 
strive to do when severely wounded.” 

So saying, he handed the hare over to Hal 
who was mightily pleased to get him, as he had 
not fired a gun, nor been in the woods for the 
last two years. 

Putting the hare into his bag, Hal said: “I 
started a gray rabbit just a little way back here 
and broke down a twig to mark the spot. I 
will show you where it was, and we can put the 
dogs on, and see if they will start him again.” 
The dogs were put on, but for some time both- 
ered over the ground without being able to catch 
the scent. Finally Beppo sung out and each 
hunter sought some favorable position, It fell 
to my lot to get the first glimpse of bunny going 
like a streak, and, although I let go one barrel, 
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he was out of sight before the shot arrived, and 
presently Fred fired, and called out he had got 
him. 

We saw six other hunters passing into the 
thickets below us with two dogs, so we thought 
there would be too many for comfort, crossed 
to the other side and worked away from the 
other party with George and the doctor on the 
right of the line, Paul and Hal next, and Fred 
and myself on the left, we advanced. 

For a long time we drove through the brush 
and briers, over stone walls and into swamps 
until finaily Fred and I came out on an open 
vista where the woods had all been cut away, 
and cordwood lay in heaps, all ready for the 
teamsters to carry it off when the ground should 
be frozen, and the swamps became solid enough 
to make good wheeling. 

Here Fred called a halt and sat down for a 
while upon a stump to rest. “For,” said he, “I 
have got the grippe, and am not fit to be out, 
and every time I make a jump or get over a 
wall, it seems as if the top of my head would 
come off.” And in truth he looked sick enough 
to be in bed. So we sat there for some time, 
then started through the brush heaps. We had 
not gone ten rods when Fred cried out: “There 
he goes toward that pile of wood. Let’s go and 
look.” Approaching the pile Fred stooped down 
at the point where he thought the rabbit went 
in and called out: “Now, as you have got noth- 
ing to-day, and both dogs are with the doctor 
and George, you had better shoot at that rabbit.” 
I stepped back a suitable distance while Fred 
pulled out the leaves, and presently he said: “I 
think I see him. Fire at that hole.” 

I had seen nothing. When the smoke cleared 
Fred pulled out the dead rabbit, so that I had 
fired at a wood pile and shot a rabbit. 

“Now,” says Fred, “I feel better. We have 
each got a piece of game. The match was be- 
tween the fat and the lean; you and I and Hal 
are the lean. The doctor, George and Paul the 
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fat. Let us see how they will come out at the 
end of the hunt.” 

In the meantime at the discharge of my gun 
the doctor had set up a shout that could be heard 
a mile off, telling us to “hurry up; spread out 
more to the east, and work to the north.” So 
we walked toward the north, occasionally shout- 
ing, and receiving an answering shout in return. 
But eventually we heard no further shouting, 
and nothing from the dogs. Even Hal, who 
was next in line to us, failing to give us a 
hail. 

We hunted along without shooting another 
thing, until we arrived at Frank’s house. He 
had heard nothing of the rest of the crowd. 
Then Hal soon appeared, who said he had fired 
at a rabbit that had run into a wall, but it was 
so dark that he could not find it. When they 
arrived the others were curious to know what 
we had got. “Why,” said I, “we have each got 
a piece of game, and Hal here has shot two 
pieces. What have you got?” 

“T have one gray rabbit, Paul has a hare and 
a gray squirrel, but George hasn’t had a shot 
to-day.” 

“Then,” says I, “the leans have won.” 

“I don’t believe you have any rabbit. You 
didn’t have any dog.” 

“No, but we don’t need one in our hunting.” 

When the doctor saw the rabbit he did not 
believe I shot it. “Yes, he did,” said Fred, “and 
it was a piece of the slickest shooting I ever 
saw.” 

The doctor said no more, but on the following 
day he came to my house and insisted on seeing 
the rabbits and actually went out and dressed 
them to see if there were shot in either of them, 
for he declared that there was something wrong 
about that rabbit of mine, because it was a long 
time after he heard Fred calling for the dogs 
before I fired, and if-I shot him he must have 
been sitting up. And he was right; but the leans 
won. 


Salmon Fishing with the Nez Percés 


By CHARLES S. MOODY 


HE spring run of salmon in the Western 
T rivers, which usually began late in March, 
was an event of great moment to the In- 
dians. While not so prolific as the late or June 
run, which consisted of a different kind of fish, 
the early run was sufficient to insure an indus- 
trious angler a goodly feast. 

Upon the June run the savage depended for 
his winter food, and for the purpose followed 
the fish to their spawning beds in the smaller 
streams, which they reached during July and 
August. Here the fish were taken by the thou- 
sands with a gaff, for the true salt water fish 
does not strike at a spoon or bait after he leaves 
the ocean. 

The early run came at an opportune time, when 
the red man had almost exhausted his winter’s 
supply of food, and before the “kouse” had 
sprouted on the hills or the deer returned from 
their winter feeding grounds. Improvident In- 
dians were put to dire straits for food before 


the fish came. They were often forced to eke 
out a subsistence by spearing the black suckers 
and by peeling the bark of the yellow pines 
which they boiled into a porridge. 

It will then be readily appreciated with what 
delight the cry “I-ot coo-om” (the sa’mon have 
come) was hailed by red friends one morning 
early in April many years ago. For weeks the 
advent had been watched for. Lookouts had 
been posted above the rapids where the fish would 
break in their ascent, a courier had been sent 
down stream to another tribe to bring back eggs 
for bait. The “tu-at’” had made “medicine” to 
bring the fish, and when they came he stalked 
about the camp pointing to himself with pride 
as the saviour of his people. I strongly suspect 
that a warm Chinook wind sweeping up from 
the Pacific had more to do with the arrival than 
his “medicine,” but I sagely kept my opinion to 
myself. 

It was growing dusk when the news came and 
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nothing could be done until morning. Far into 
the night the Indians were busy getting their 
boats and tackle ready. The messenger from 
down river was expected every minute bearing 
the precious roe for bait. 

About midnight the Indians about a large 
open fire set up a great shout; the courier was 
come. He was a tall lithe savage and had run 
all the way from the lower water with his little 
burden of fresh roe wrapped in a deer skin bag. 
There was no more sleep that night. Every 
man, woman, child and dog turned out to wait 
for the dawn of day. When it was light enough 
to see a young Indian clambered among the 
rocks and brought back a bundle of roots of 
the sweet cicely, without which no Indian will 
attempt to fish for salmon. An old Indian ten- 
derly unrolled the roe and placed the long red- 
dish strands upon a bedding of fir boughs, the 
aromatic roots of the cicely were bruised and 
with their juice every article of fishing gear 
anointed, lines, poles, paddles, the canoe itself; 
another bruised bundle was p!aced near the ba't 
so that it would absorb the aroma. 

The fishing gear was primitive: a long dry 
pole made from a larch with a linen line made 
from two spools of heavy thread to which was 
attached a large plain hook. The hook was 
baited with a portion of roe about the size of 
an egg, the mass securely tied with a fine white 
thread. The best fisherman in the tribe, a hunch- 
back, took his position in the bow of a log canoe, 
line and pole in hand. Four padd‘ers seated 
themselves behind him. The “tu-at” was on 
hand making more “medicine.” He took a small 
portion of the roe, rubbed it up with some sand, 
then cast it far out in the water, repeating the 
prayer or chant for the success of the fishing. 
When he had finished the ceremony one gave a 
shove to the canoe, and with a few strokes the 
paddlers sent the craft into the middle of the 
river, turned it across the stream and rested, 
upon their paddles, their faces tense and watch- 
ful. The fisher whirled his bait about his head, 
then cast it far into the water, braced the pole 
against his thigh and stood like a bronze statue 
watching the line. All about fish were leaping, 
sometimes almost upon the boat. Not a man in 
the canoe glanced in their direction, all eyes were 
fastened upon the line. The rapid current car- 
ried them far down stream, the fisher drew in 
his line, the paddlers went ashore, and one of 
them poled it back up stream. 

Exclamations of disappointment broke from 
the people on the shore. The tu-at shook his 
head and made more and stronger medicine. 
Once more the canoe sought the middle of the 
stream. Again the fisher cast his hook. The 
canoe had not drifted many rods before the 
angler came to life. He leaned forward, then 
struck with all his might. A shout of delight 
and encouragement burst from the people. The 
paddlers fastened their gaze upon the line that 
was cutting the water in eccentric circles, dip- 
ping their paddles now right, now left, as the 
big fish tried to swim under the canoe. The 
fisher clung to the pole, keeping his balance with 
consummate skill. I cannot express to you the 
tenseness of the scene; the people seemed to. 
actually hold their breath. Should the captive 
prove an “ewepena” (woman fish) all would be 
well; if a “hauma” (man), it would not be so 
well. A female would be filled with roe and 
all would have bait; if a male they would have 
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to try again. Meanwhile the fish was becoming 
weary, the rushes less powerful, the circles 
smailer. At length the silver sides would be 
seen gleaming down in the brown water, then 
the angler shouted, “Pas ke ewepena” (it is a 
female). You should have heard the noise. 
Every individual set up a great shouting, every 
dog—and there were hundreds—barked, the chil- 
dren raced up and down the beach shouting and 
singing. The hunchback lifted his gaff hook, 
leaned over the side of the canoe as his pad- 
diers leaned the other way, slipped the gaff be- 
low the fish and gave a sudden thrust upward. 
He brought the salmon struggling over the side 
of the canoe, seized a stout club and dis- 
patched it. 

Rome may have gone wild with delight when 
Cesar returned with his captives chained to his 
chariot wheels, but her ecstacy could not com- 
pare to the ovation accorded that crew as they 
pulled.ashore with their first salmon. 

It is somewhat beside this tale to recount how 
the Indians lay the great fish upon a soft bed 
of boughs and crowded about while one of them 
with a sharp knife slit up the belly and turned 
out the ripe roe. At least four pounds of it 
delighted the gaze of the people. You, who have 
never been hungry in your life, cannot appreciate 
what this meant to the starving savages. Words 
can hardly express it. It meant plenty for all, 
no more gnawing at the stomach for the men 
and women, no more wailing of hungry chil- 
dren. The harvest was ready. 

You may be sure that I was not the least in- 
terested watcher of the scene. For weeks I had 
seen the people bear their sufferings with Indan 
patience, had divided with them my own scanty 
stere until I had little left, and my heart re- 
joi.ed with them at their good fortune. I fear 
that I became savage myself for a time and 
danced and sang with the wildest of them. 

Soon the river was dotted with canoes. Be- 
fore noon the shore was sprinkled with fish, the 
pots and kettles in every tepee were steaming 
with savory stews, even the dogs ran about the 
place with juicy steaks in their jaws. 

In the afternoon one of my friends came to 
me and said: “The tall doctor, my good friend, 
come.” 

“Where to?” I asked. 

“It is time you learned to catch the salmon.” 

“But, my brother, I have no tackle, no canoe.” 

“T have both, so come.” 

With this he took me by the arm and led me 
away to the river where his canoe lay moored 
with the fishing gear in it. He instructed me 
how to bait the hook and how to cast. My first 
efforts at this latter task were not very success- 
ful, but calculated to furnish great amusement 
for the women and children upon the bank. 
Standing in a narrow log canoe is an art that 
must be learned by practice. I would hardly 
undertake to estimate how many times I landed 
in the slippery bottom of the cranky craft be- 
fore I got the “hang” of the thing. During this 
time I caught no fish. 

Toward evening, when I had so far mastered 
the trick that I could keep upright for ten 
minutes at a stretch, I hooked something. The 
line suddenly became tense and I felt a drag- 
ging on the pole. It proved to be only the hook 
fast under a rock in the bed of the river, and 
we spent the next ten minutes cruising around 
the line trying to free it. When it came loose 
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I suddenly sat down; I was tired of standing. 

There is something about the sensation of 
hooking a large fish that defies description. We 
were cruising down the stream and I was watch- 
ing the other fishers. The river was gay with 
color and the hills resounded with the shouts 
of the Indians. Our canoe was passing beneath 
the wire cable that ran the primitive ferry. It 
was funny, but I thought that when the prow 
of the canoe touched the shadow of the cable 
on the water something would happen. It did. 
The something felt like a two-year-old bull had 
gotten tangled in my line and was starting for 
home and mother. 

My companion cried, “Quick!” I gave one 
mighty pull and—sat down. No matter. That 
pull did the business. I was fast to a fish, and 
if indications counted for anything he was a 
“whopper.” There was no reel with hundreds 
of yards of line to fight him with. The whole 
thing had to be done by main strength. I had 
this, but to save me I could not bring it to bear 
while seated in the bottom of that canoe. Every 
time I tried to rise the fish wou!d pull me back. 
Finally I braced my legs against the sides of 
the canoe and held on, letting my captive have 
his way. No matter which way the salmon 
turned, the Indian swung the canoe in time to 
avoid getting the line beneath it. The struggle 
lasted for twenty minutes before I caught sight 
of my prize, and then I was disgusted at the 
size. I imagined that the great grandfather of 
all the salmon had my bait, but he was only 
a yearling. When he final'y lay flopping in the 
canoe I wondered what wou'd have happened 
if I had hooked one of the old monsters I had 
seen the Indians bring in. 

That was my first salmon. Many fell to my 
lot in the years to come, for while the true ang- 
ler might scorn the game, lacking as it did, 
many of the refinements of angling, it was sport 
to us, and more, it was food. 

To convey some idea of the immense num- 
bers of salmon that ascended the rivers those 
days, a single Indian companion and myself in 
one day with two hooks took over 800 pounds 
of these fish. 

While a little aside from the subject, I read 
a book written by some college man upon the 
habits of the Nez Percé Indians, in which he 
stated that the sturgeon was one of the principal 
food fishes of the people. The assertion, to one 
familiar with the Indians, is amusing. No In- 
dian, lest he be civilized, and not often then, 
will land a sturgeon. Many times I have seen 
the Indians cut loose sturgeon weighing up to 
one hundred pounds rather than land them. 
Even those who have in a measure lost their 
superstition will not land one, but drag him 
near shore and anchor him to a bush until some 
white man comes along who will buy the fish. 
As for eating one, a Nez Percé would as soon 
think of eating his grandmother. 

The country is changed there now, changed 
for the worse. The Indians do not have to 
depend upon the waters for their food, and as 
though knowing this, the red god of chase has 
ceased sending the fish up the streams. On my 
last visit to the country the old Indians told me, 
“No more salmon.” 

The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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A Mystery of the Teslin Mountains 


By CALVIN H. BARKDULL 


HE country east of the Atlin mining dis- 
trict is a high, broken range of moun- 
tains, forming the watershed of Wright, 

Quartz, Dicksie, Otter, Pike, Snake and numer- 
ous other unnamed creeks and rivers that flow 
in Atlin Lake to the west, Surprise Lake to the 
north, Teslin Lake to the east, and the Takou 
River to the south, 

Aside from a few straggling, hardy pros- 
pectors and explorers, the survivors of the 


Tepee, a road house, the trail having become 
too soft to travel further, until early the next 
morning. 

While we were partaking of a dinner such as 
is afforded on the trail under such conditions, 
a well dressed, genteel-looking little fellow 
wearing glasses, came down the trail and intro- 
duced himself as Fred D He asked how 
far it was to the next stopping place, and at 
the same time seated himself on the sled for a 
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“Ha! ha!—mining expert, in light office suit, 
patent leather shoes, plug hat and lavender kid 
gloves. No, Jack, never!” 

We talked of him in this manner until he 
disappeared among the scrub pines that grew 
thickly on each side the trail. On our arrival 
at Atlin City, three days later, we stopped at 
the Yukon Hotel, and who should we meet but 
this same fellow Fred. Without much provoca- 
tion, he politely asked for a loan of twenty dol- 
lars. The proprietor, an old acquaintance oi 
mine, asked me to give this fellow employ- 
ment as soon as mining operations commenced 
as he seemed to be unable to meet his financial 
obligations. Fred also begged me for employ- 
ment. I promised to give him work as soon as 





Ashcroft trail contingent, who came over to the 
Atlin gold strike in 1898 from Lake Teslin, it 
had never been penetrated, not even by the 
Stick Indian, at the time of which I write. This 
region holds in store and everlasting secrecy, the 
fate of an acquaintance and friend of mine, the 
whereabouts of whom may never be known. 
Like many other very queer things that happen 
on the frontier and in the great gold stam- 
pedes of the North, this one, in my varied ex- 
perience, holds first rank.. 

In March, 1900, I was returning to the in- 
terior over the Fan Tail cut-off trail, to look 
after my mining interests in the Atlin district. 
In company with Jack Hudson and Joe Rook, 
two good whole-souled, congenial camp mates, 
we were making good time with our dog team, 
and had got as far as the north end of Otter 
Lake and were camped in the vicinity of the 


A HUNTING PARTY IN THE ROCKIES. 


From a photograph by E. D. Stonehouse. 


rest. His accent was decidedly English, and 
his conversation was such as to convince one 
that he was well educated. After seating him- 
self, Jack bawled out, “Well, pard, us fellers 
are eating a bite, won’t you join us and have a 
cup of coffee?” 

“Ah, bah jove, old chap, with your kind per- 
mission I will, it is just beginning to dawn upon 
my diminutive perception that I am quite hun- 
gry, doncherknow.” 

I said nothing, just smiled, and became much 
interested in this well dressed trail musher, who 
was soon up and going, having bidden us a 
pleasant farewell. 

“Well, wouldn’t that rasp you,” put in Joe. 
“What is he?” 

“Why, that’s a preacher,” I answered. 

“Oh, no, that’s no preacher, I'll guess him a 
mining expert.” 


the season opened. When the mining season 
did open I gave him the all-important position 
as cook for a crew working the Golden Gate 
group of bench claims on Pine Creek. After 
these claims were worked out, I moved with 
eleven men to the King Solomon group of 
creek claims on the headwaters of Wright Creek, 
a most desolate barren section at a high alti- 
tude and away above timber line, where our 
only fuel consisted of small green willow brush 
I thought sure this would discourage our cook, 
but to our great’ surprise he met the situation 
in a manner that was most satisfactory to the 
whole little band. 

It was while we were camped there that I had 
an opportunity to learn the life of this interest- 
ing character. Born of wealthy parentage, of 
distinction and social rank in the late "60s in 


England, he was given a college education. 
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Later holding a lieutenant’s commission in the 
British Army in India, then inheriting a large 
fortune, traveled extensively, played bull -and 
bear in the stock pits until he faced financial 
ruin, then retrieved his fortune by marrying a 
rich American girl, only to squander her for- 
tune at the same old game, and as a last resort 
started for the Klondike gold fields. He had 
got as far as the summit of the White Pass, 
where he accepted a good position in the com- 
missary department of the railway, and later a 
position with a meat importing firm in Skagway. 

During his stay in my camp I became very 
warmly attached to him. Stories of elephant, 
lion and tiger hunts in Asia and Africa; de- 
scriptions of the famous gold and diamond 
mines of Africa; explorations in search of the 
sacred precincts where the Queen of Sheba ex- 
tracted the mythical treasures of the ancients 
were of much interest to me and helped to while 
away the long hours spent in our isolated camp. 

As the season drew to a close he seemed to 
become very restless. He gave up the intention 
of going to Dawson, and decided that he would 
go to Japan instead the following summer. He 
often referred to Japan as the ideal country of 
the world. He seldom mentioned his family 
or home life, 

One Sunday he left camp and visited the 
Boulder Creek section, where a hydraulic plant 
was being installed. On his return he was very 
much elated over the promises that several 
prospectors had made him in regard to locat- 
ing on what they thought to be a very rich, un- 
explored creek, over in the Sucker Lake coun- 
try, some seventy miles north and east in the 
vicinity of the north end of Teslin Lake. He 
seemed determined to visit that section in the 
interests of these men, who had promised to 
pay him $100 for each claim located for them. 

I warned him of the approaching winter, and 
the risks he was taking in making the trip. I 
directed his attention to the falling frost-bit 
leaves of the willows; to the ptarmigan in their 
winter coats of snowy white flying from the 
high rocky ridges to the lower sheltered val- 
leys; to the great whistling marmots and the 
small ground squirrels that had all taken to 
their burrows to sleep during the long winter 
that was fast approaching; the nights getting 
bitterly cold; sluice boxes freezing up every 
night, and the tell-tale gray misty snow clouds 
hanging like a great white shroud over the 
high ranges ready to envelop them in deathly 
burdens of white at the slightest provocation 
of the elements. Such were the conditions 
when I left our camp for Discovery, for pro- 
visions and our last mail for the season. I 
directed my foreman to prepare for the wind- 
up of the season’s work. The mine was pay- 
ing well in coarse placer gold, and the boys 
were working night and day shifts in order to 
work out the pay streak by the time I re- 
turned. Imagine my surprise when, three days 
later, I returned and found Fred gone to the 
reported rich creek he had told us about, where 
he was to locate the strangers. He had taken 


five days’ rations, pick, shovel, pan, my six- 
shooter, blankets, etc., making a very heavy 
pack. He had promised to return in five days. 
I was much surprised to find that he had made 
this foolish move, and did not hesitate to rep- 
rimand the boys for allowing him to go with- 
out a companion. 


I had been hunting with 
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him several times and had noticed that he was 
casily lost, and his eyesight was very poor. 
Naturally I was very uneasy in regard to 
his welfare, and when the five days expired and 
he failed to return, I organized a party to search 
for him. We took his track and followed him 
over the high divide between Wright and 
Dicksie creeks, then across a high plateau or 
valley and up into the high mountain range 
forming the great watershed. On the very 
crest of the divide we found his last tracks, 
headed in the direction of Teslin Lake. Here 
I divided our forces, sent two men to each of 
the highest peaks of the range, overlooking 
the treacherous rolling hills, valleys and moun- 
tains to the eastward, where we expected to see 
the smoke of our lost comrade’s camp-fire, or 
perchance his wandering figure, by the aid of 
our glasses. I directed the men to carry up to 
the summits any inflammable matter—moss, 
twigs, etc.—and at night, if the weather was 
clear, to keep fires going if possible, so that 
they might perchance be seen by Fred. We 
kept up this work for two days and nights 
without seeing any trace of him. We were re- 
warded with interesting sights of moose, cari- 
bou, mountain sheep and a bear or two. On 
the third day we retraced our steps to camp. 
Next day I went to Discovery and notified 
Constable Owens of the disappearance of Fred, 
and asked him to render assistance at once. 
He laughed, and asked me into his tent. There 
in a confidential little chat, he told me that 
Fred was wanted in Skagway on a serious 
charge; that he had secured money there under 
false pretense and had gambled it away; that 
I need not be uneasy, that Fred had simply 
adopted this ruse to evade suspicion and skip 
the country. I was surprised to learn this, 
and Constable Owens seemed surprised to think 
that I was not familiar with Fred’s past career. 
I thought seriously of the matter and told Mr. 
Owens that I still believed that Fred had gone 
prospecting and that he must consider it his 
official duty to organize a relief party. Owens 
laughed and said that I need not fret, that Fred 
was all right. On returning to camp, I dis- 
cussed the matter with my men, many of whom 
were experienced frontiersmen. Opinions 
seemed about equally divided. I still believed 
that Fred was lost. I argued that if he wanted 
to leave the camp unnoticed, he never would 
go in the direction of Teslin Lake, where escape 
at this season of the year was impossible. I 
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decided to go and look for him once more, and 
determine, if possible, whether or not he was 
starving and freezing in the mountains, or if 
he had gone as far as the divide, cached his 
heavy pack, and by a circuitous route came back 
to Atlin and had escaped disguised or other- 
wise to parts unknown. Taking his trail the 
second time alone, I followed it as we had 
followed it before, in the direction of Teslin 
Lake, at the same time carefully inspecting 
every rocky ledge, bunch of willows, etc., where 
he would be likely to conceal part of his heavy 
burden, but without success in finding any- 
thing left behind. His gait had been firm and 
steady. I noticed various places where he had 
stopped to rest. I traveled on past the peaks 
where we had had our signal fires three days 
previous, and over into some high granite 
mountains to the east and north. With much 
difficulty I climbed the highest peak of the 
range. Here I camped for two days and nights, 
keeping a sharp lookout for Fred. 

The weather grew bitterly cold. My storm 
nest lay at an elevation of 5,000 feet above sea 
level and was directly in the midst or strong- 
hold of a band of mountain sheep. The sheep, 
a few ptarmigan, a family of silver-gray foxes 
were my only companions. At night the howl- 
ing of a pack of wolves on their nightly raids 
after the sheep; the barking of the foxes and the 
hooting of a solitary snowy owl lulled me to 
sleep, while the great Northern Lights sent 
their fiery rays like chains of flaming swords 
through the heavens as far as the Polar Star, 
which was almost directly overhead. I was a 
strange mortal in a strange land, where [ was 
not feared, but looked upon and watched with 
much interest by the big old rams that guarded 
their little herds from their natural enemies, the 
wolves, but seemed to have no fear of me, not 
even after I had killed one of their number. 

Two days came and went. I said to myself, 
“If you don’t want to leave your bones in the 
Teslin Mountains, as poor Fred has probably 
left his, you had better be getting out of this.” 
I returned to camp, where I was_ warmly 
greeted by Billy West, Andrew Nylund, George 
Libby and Walter Wills; the balance of the 
crew had gone to Discovery for the winter. 
After making the final clean-up, which, by the 
way, was very Satisfactory, we having found a 
number of large nuggets weighing as much as 
four ounces each, I closed the camp and went 
to more congenial climes for the winter. 


A Vacation in Northern Michigan 


By E. S. WHITAKER 


ROBABLY there is no single county in 
P Michigan that contains so many pretty 
lakes dotted with summer hotels and cot- 
tages as Cheboygan, the largest and central one 
of the three counties that form the north end 
of the southern peninsula, and many summer 
visitors find their way to the resorts about 
Mullet, Burt, Black and Douglas as well as the 
smaller lakes that are found in this locality, and 
enjoy the salubrious air, the great facilities of- 





fered for boating and fishing, and later for the 
flights of ducks and geese. It is in the heart of 
the old Indian encampment ground, and is full 
of romance, besides being very picturesque, and 
in parts almost as in its virgin state. 

While many prefer the crowds and fashion 
that are drawn to the great hotels of the larger 
lakes, it is much more to my taste to avoid them 
and enjoy my weeks of vacation in more re- 
tired and less pretentious localities where, as at 
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Douglas Lake, the fisherman or boating man can 
go to meals without having to dress for the oc- 
casion, and a general spirit of camaraderie pre- 
yails. On the 6th of August I reached Pellston, and 
for the first time was met at the railway station 
by an automobile which whirled over the five 
miles to Bryant's in much less time than the 
heretofore horse and buggy had required, and 
I arrived in ample time for dinner, and the greet- 
ing of old acquaintances, whom I was glad to 
again meet. There is a charm about this place 
and its surroundings that does not grow less, 
notwithstanding the fact that the fires of 1908 
destroyed so much heavy timber, restricted the 
rambles among the woods, and changed the ap- 
pearance of the vicinity very much. But nature 
has tried very hard to conceal the ravages and 
the former bare hills are now covered with a 
second growth so that one who had not been 
conversant with it in former days would hardly 
observe the changes actually made. The beauti- 
ful island, so easily reached from the hotel with 
its lovely trails on either side proved a great 
attraction, and visitors loved to wend their way 
throygh the sinuous paths that pass among dense 
thickets and open glades with entrancing vistas 
among the virginal forest growth, and the fre- 
quent flight of ruffed grouse startled from their 
habitat adds much to the delight of city people 
who for the first time hear and see this fine bird 
in its native haunts. Then the many fine views 
of all portions of the lake make these trails yet 
more beautiful. 

The large tract of heavy maple, beech, birch, 
hemlock and pine, known as the “big woods,” 
a hilly tract a half mile northwest, that escaped 
the fire ravage, is also a very pleasant place for 
the lover of nature to ramble through. Some 
of the trees are over five feet in diameter, mon- 
archs of the forest, and in their shade one fre- 
quently finds more or less of wild life especially 
black, gray and red squirrels, and the ruffed 
grouse or partridge, and occasionally the Vir- 
ginia deer. A man and woman who were sitting 
on a hilltop in early October had the good for- 
tune to see three at once and were greatly de- 
lighted. 

3onfires in front of the hotel nearly every 
night added much to the pleasure of guests dur- 
ing the season, and corn and mallow roasts -were 
of frequent occurrence, while song, dance and 
story artists were impressed on every occasion. 

A thrilling incident occurred during the earlier 
part of the season which nearly cost the life of 
a young man from Anderson, Ind., whose name 
escapes me. He took a boat and rowed out over 
a half mile, doffed outer garments, and in bath- 
ing suit plunged in for a swim. In the mean- 
while the boat drifted away, and finally he was 
too exhausted to reach it or the shore, and 
shouted for help. Miss Winnie Bryant hastily 
launched a boat, and getting someone to accom- 
pany her, hurriedly pulled out to the almost un- 
conscious man who rested his hand on the boat 
until they could get him in, when he became 
wholly unconscious, and was taken ashore. By 
constant effort he was finally brought-out of his 
comatose condition after some two hours of hard 
work. All who were present were unanimous 
in praise of the heroism of Miss Winnie and 
agreed that she was deserving a Carnegie medal. 

Raspberries were quite plentiful and added 
much to the table enjoyment, but the weather 
was so dry at the proper season when black- 


berries needed rain that there was but a poor 
supply of the latter. The new bushes have come 
up thickly where destroyed by the fire and the 
promise for the future is good. 

The camp of the civil engineers and biologists 
of the Michigan University at the southeastern 
bay or the lake was again well attended and ably 
conducted, and has become quite a welcome 
feature. Their neat array of tents about the 
curvature of South Fishtail Bay, with the com- 
missary department and national flag on the hill 
beyond, make a pleasing picture, and when a 
few boat loads have a night off and traverse the 
lake, the various quartettes and glee clubs fill the 
air with their melodies, much to the delight of 
the listeners. The camp is subject to strict dis- 
cipline, and the out-of-door daily practice in all 
branches of civil engineering helps to make them 
more proficient, besides building them up physi- 
cally. The biologists have a wide field in wh'ch 
to pursue their studies and find many rare speci- 
mens. 

Some of the old habitués of the lake have 
dropped out by death, but new faces are seen 
from year to year. Among those there this sea- 
son were three estimable young business men 
from Cleveland, Ohio, Messrs. Wyman, Shupe 
and Yale, and Mr. and Mrs. Sawyer and others 
from Indianapolis who were good company and 
greatly pleased that they had found Douglas 
Lake so attractive. They had good reason for 
being a bit disappointed in the bass fishing, for 
while there are plenty in the lake, for some un- 
known cause they were very loth to take bait 
except earlier in the season. All through August, 
September and October a day’s fishing hardly 
ever resulted in over four or five to a rod, al- 
though all varieties of bait were used. All that 
I took this season were caught upon a single 
fly, either the professor or coachman. Who can 
account for the vagaries or moods of the small- 
mouth bass? It is true there are many minnows 
in the lake and at times they will take them 
viciously in preference to anything else, and aga‘’n 
will either not touch or catch and kill and let 
go. 

One day a peculiar deposit was found cover- 
ing the surface of the water which had the ap- 
pearance of crude oil, but after a few hours 
settled on the shores whither it was driven by 
the wind and could be scooped out in masses 
one-half inch thick and looked like black paint. 
It would leave a stain upon the hands or upon 
any surface on which applied, and when the 
water was drained off and the mass became dry, 
it was a fine brownish powder. General McKee, 
who had observed it, and to whom I showed the 
powder, said he had no doubt that it came from 
some volcanic eruption, the ashes being diffused 
through the air and finally by the rains deposited. 
A few days afterward he told me that the news- 
papers mentioned an eruption. Later we were 
told that a similar deposit on Mullet and Burt 
lakes had been the cause of much speculation. 
The trout streams in this vicinity yielded very 
fair returns this season and many an appetizing 
dish was prepared for the guests. 

By some provision, or more probably perver- 
sion of a law presumably made for the benefit 
of the Indians, whitefish are speared in Indian 
River between Burt and Mullet lakes for a num- 
ber of days in the late fall, and when the run 
is good, a goodly number are taken each night 
from boats having jacklights, two persons usually 


spearing, with one with oars or paddle slowly 
propelling. Some of the hotel habitués spent a 
few nights on the river, with but fair success, 
nevertheless we enjoyed a few messes of white- 
fish freshly killed, and. wished there were more. 
Late in October flocks of ducks began coming 
in and passing to the south, and a few fell vic- 
tims to the hunter. Occasional flocks of wild 
geese went.by, and one especially large flock of 
several hundred made such noise as to attract 
general attention, and their formation much ad- 
mired. During the hunting season a few ducks 
and many ruffed grouse were brought to bag, 
aithough it is hard work to hunt grouse unless 
one has a good dog trained for the purpose, as 
there are so many logs and underbrush in the 
vicinity of their habitats which only a small dog 
can pass through with ease. Those who other- 
wise secured three or four birds in a day were 
fortunate. 

The season has been one marked by much ra‘n 
and very high winds. There were no severe 
frosts until very late in October. The gradual 
change in the coloration of leaves was very 
beautiful and extremely interesting to a lover 
of nature, and while in my eleven-foot canvas 
boat Wanderer I slowly rowed about the points 
and bays I could note the effect of the daily 
change and appreciated it to the fullest extent. 

Having passed twelve weeks again in this de- 
lightful portion of the country, my time was up, 
and I returned to my desk and duties on Nov. 1, 
well pleased with my vacation. 





THE TOP RAIL. 


CLARK RussELL’s death recalls an incident 
that amused me greatly. According to previous 
arrangement I met a camping companion at a 
certain beach one Saturday night. There was a 
strong flood tide and a gentle breeze, so I sailed 
right up on the beach before my friend knew 
that I was within five miles of him. The night 
was dark and cold, a fire was burning before the 
tent, and he was wrapped in blankets and sat 
reading and toasting his feet, while a huge 
lantern hanging on a crotched stick threw its 
beams all about. Too comfortable to be dis- 
turbed, my friend greeted me cheerily, and went 
on reading. In carrying my duffle up to the 
tent I paused, looked over his shoulder and read 
the title of his thick volume. It was “The 
Frozen Pirate,” and in truth it was a fit story 
to read on a frosty autumn night in a lonely 
camp. 





* * * 


In the papers it was stated that in a recent 
powder mill explosion one of the workmen was 
blown into a certain river, to be fished out pres- 
ently, not much the worse for the experience. 
The river mentioned happens to be five miles 
away from the scene of the accident, but unim- 
portant details like that are overlooked by papers 
which insist that they are never yellow. 

Grizzty KING. 
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Game Bills Now Pending in Congress. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 25.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: On Dec. 4 the Sixty-second Con- 
gress will convene for the first regular session. 
The extra session, which convened on March 4 
and adjourned Aug. 22, devoted its attention 
chiefly to four subjects—reciprocity, tariff re- 
vision, statehood, and investigations. Never- 
theless, committees were organized and a large 
number of bills introduced, so that a consider- 
able volume of legislation was prepared for con- 
sideration at the regular session. The total 
number of measures introduced was nearly 17,- 
ooo, of which about 14,000 were House bills, 
2,300 Senate bills, 460 House resolutions, and 
145 Senate resolutions. Of the total number 
less than one in a thousand, or fourteen in all, 
concerned game preservation. Four of these 
were introduced in the Senate, and ten in the 
House. 

On reference to the list of these measures it 
will be observed that they were practically con- 
fined to four subjects—National parks, game 
preserves, game protection in the District of 
Columbia, and Federal protection of migratory 
birds. The House bills included the measures 
introduced at the last session of Congress to 
establish a National park in Hawaii and a new 
park in Oregon, to amend the Crater Lake 
National Park act, and to accept the cession of 
jurisdiction from the State of Montana over 
the lands in the Glacier National Park. Senate 
bill 147 proposes to enlarge the Grand Cafion 
Game Refuge in Arizona; and House bill 8393 
provides for the establishment of a game refuge 
in the Coronado National Forest in the same 
Territory. The two bills regulating game pro- 
tection in the District of Columbia are mod- 
eled after the Wisconsin game law. Legisla- 
tion affecting protection of migratory birds was 
the subject of three bills and one resolution. 
On April 4 Mr. Weeks introduced a bill to pro- 
tect migratory game birds, which was a modi- 
fication of a bill introduced during the last 
Congress; on April 12 Mr. Anthony, of Kansas, 
introduced a second bill to protect migratory 
wildfowl; on May 17 Senator McLean intro- 
duced a bill to protect migratory wildfowl and 


birds between Jan. 10 and Aug. 15; and on | 


June 28 Senator McLean introduced a joint 
resolution proposing to amend the Constitution 
so that Congress shall have power to protect 
migratory birds. Two resolutions calling for 
information regarding the condition of the 
Alaska fur seal herd resulted in an extended 
investigation of the subject, and were the only 
measures that really received consideration at 
this session. None of the other bills mentioned 
were reported by committees, but all are ready 
for consideration at the coming session. 

The list of these bills follows, with the num- 
ber, title, date of introduction, and committee 
to which referred in each case: 

S. 417. A bill to enlarge the Grand Cajfion 
Game Refuge. Introduced by Senator Smoot, 
April 10. Committee on Forest Reservation. 

S. 1174. A bill to amend the act of May 22 


1902, establishing Crater Lake National Park, 


and for other purposes. Introduced by Senator 
Bourne, April 17. Committee on Public Lands. 
Authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to grant 
leases or privileges in the park for a period of 
not more than twenty years. 

S. 2367. A bill to protect migratory wildfowl 
in the United States. Introduced by Senator 
McLean, May 17. Committee on Forest Reser- 
vation. Unlawful to kill waterfowl, cranes, 
snipe, plover, woodcock and rail Jan. 10 to 
Aug. 15, inclusive. 

S.J. Res. 39. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution providing that 
Congress shall have the power to protect migra- 
tory birds. Introduced by Mr. McLean, June 
28. Committee on the Judiciary. Proposed 
amendment “Article XVII.” “Section 1. Con- 
gress shall have power to protect migratory 
birds and prohibit and regulate the killing 
thereof. Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation.” 

H.R. 36. A bill to protect migratory game 
birds of the United States. Introduced by Mr. 
Weeks, April 4. Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 1679. A bill to accept the cession by 
the State of Montana of exclusive jurisdiction 
over the lands embraced within the Glacier 
National Park, and for other purposes. Intro- 
duced by Mr. Pray, April 5. Committee on 
Public Lands, 

H.R. 1705. A bill to provide for reserving 
from the public lands in the State of Oregon as 
a public park for the benefit of the people of the 
United States and for the protection and pre- 
servation of the game, fish, timber, and all other 
natural objects therein, a tract of land herein 
described, and so forth. Introduced by Mr. 
Hawley, April 5. Committee on Public Lands. 

H.R. 4428. A bill to protect migratory wild- 
fowl in the United States. Introduced by Mr. 
Anthony, April 12. Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 8393. A bill for the protection of wild 
animals in the Coronado National’ Forest. In- 
troduced by Mr. Cameron, May 2. Committee 
on Public Lands. Provides for the establish- 
ment of a game refuge in the Coronado 
National Forest, Arizona. 

H.R. 8771. A bill for the protection and pre- 
servation of game and for the prevention of its 
sale during certain closed seasons in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Introduced by Mr. Kopp, 
May 5. Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 11612. A bill to establish a National 
park [at a cost not to exceed $50,000, and to be 
known as the Kilauea National Park] in the 
Territory of Hawaii. Introduced by Mr. Kal- 
anianaole, June 14. Committee on Territories. 

H.R. 12532. A bill to establish Mount Olym- 
pus National Park in Olympic Mountains, in 
the State of Washington, and for other pur- 
poses. Introduced by Mr. Humphrey, July 15. 
Committee on Public Lands. 

H.Res. 73. Calling for information and facts 
regarding the condition of the Alaskan fur seal 
herd, and the conduct of the agents of the Gov- 
ernment in charge thereof, lessees, etc. Intro- 
duced by Mr. Townsend. Committee on Ex- 
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Commerce and 





penditures, Department of 
Labor. 

H.Res. 277. Resolution —Whereas, the in- 
vestigation ordered by the House pursuant to 
H. Res. 73 has fully developed the fact that the 
fur seal herd of Alaska is in danger of com- 
plete destruction; therefore, be it resolved, [that 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor is here- 
by directed to suspend all killing of fur seals 
on the seal islands of Alaska for fifteen years]. 
Submitted by Mr. Rothermel, Aug. 12, Com- 
mittee on Expenditures, Department of Com- 


merce and Labor. T. S. PALMeEr. 








The Game of Nova Scotia. 


Consut ALFrep J. FLeminc, of Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, Canada, has just written as fol- 
lows to the Bureau of Commerce and Labor: 

The conservative commissioner of the Lands 
and Fisheries Department of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment has just issued a handsome volume of 
its work for the year ended June 30, tg11. As 
a great many Americans come to Nova Scotia 
each year for hunting, some data therefrom may 
prove of interest to the sportsmen. 

In the first place, each alien hunting or fishing 
in the Province must first secure a license from 
the game wardens of the county in which he 
hunts, but a license is good in any county in 
the Province, and this costs about $30. This 
entitles one to kill one bull moose each year, and 
limits are placed on other game to more or less 
extent. No calf or cow moose may be killed 
till 1912. During 1908, 638 moose were killed, 
or that many reported; in 1909, only 405 were 
reported, and in 1910, 464 were reported, but the 
commissioners believe that a great many are 
killed, more than 100 in each year not reported. 
For the past season, ended Nov. 15, the returns 
are not yet made up, but unofficial reports place 
them at about 600, with the average number not 
reported. The commission says that so long as 
the market demand for moose meat is so great, 
there will be illegal killing, and suggests for- 
bidding the sale of the meat. The figures for 
1908 include cows, calves and bulls, as the cows 
and calves were not protected until 1909. In 
some districts moose are decreasing in number 
and in others are increasing, but not rapidly in 
any district, and the opinion is given that they 
are about holding their own in the Province, 
as all reports do not indicate any material in- 
crease. 

The caribou have almost disappeared from the 
greater part of the Province, there still being 
a few west of the Straits of Canso, and these 
do not appear to increase to any marked or 
noticeable extent, notwithstanding that for eight 
or ten years past there has been a close season 
and every effort to afford protection. On the 
island of Cape Breton, in the northern portions 
of Inverness and Victoria counties, caribou are 
reported in considerable number, and if not on 
the increase are not decreasing. The caribou is 
protected until 1912, and the indications are that 
further protection will be given this winter of 
both moose and caribou. 

Up to about fifteen years ago there were no 
red deer in Nova Scotia, but at that time, and 
at several times since, they have been imported 
from other portions of the Dominion, and now 
they are found in very considerable numbers in 
some parts of the Province. They are also pro- 
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tected until 1912, and this protection will be ex- 
tended two or three years this winter. 

Hares are abundant, and increase despite the 
fact that they are freely killed for food during 
the season. But an increase is not noted, owing 
to the hunters and a disease which takes many 
away. Game birds of many kinds are found, and 
among these are ruffed grouse (plenty in some 
places), woodcock and snipe and small birds. 
Ducks of various kinds are found, but not in 
abundance, and they do not multiply, but are 
each year reported scarcer and scarcer. There 
are very few geese and turkeys, and these are 
found in Cape Breton, and few in other sections. 
All are fully protected in season. 

Heretofore there has been in the Province no 
way of ascertaining the number of fur-bearing 
animals taken, but by a recent amendment to the 
Provincial act, all packages of fur skins are re- 
quired to be carefully examined and data kept 
and returns made to the game department, and 
with this year there will be some data of this 
sort at hand. Otters, mink, beavers and mar- 
tens are in considerable abundance, and quite a 
number are exported every year, some to the 
United States, the larger portion of them, and 
some to Europe. The bulk of them, however, 
are sent to the upper Provincial markets, chiefly 
to Montreal, and buyers from the city are travers- 
ing the Province, buying from hunters and trap- 
pers. The fox, raccoon and muskrat are not 
protected, but there is some talk of protecting 
these animals at the winter session. All the 
other fur-bearing animals are protected. 

There are several fox farms in the Province, 
none anywhere near here. These are breeding 
and caring for these animals, and efforts are 
making to establish places to breed the mink in 
captivity. Beavers and martens are protected the 
year round, as beavers became almost entirely 
extinct a few years ago, and under protection 
are reappearing in goodly supply. There are no 
wolves in the Province, but bears and wildcats 
are quite numerous in some counties. These are 
not protected and are hunted with dogs and traps 
and a considerable number taken. 


Shorty Saw a Bear. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In looking through some notes of a drainage 
survey made several years ago in the swamps of 
Tallahatchie River, Mississippi, I found a note 
on the sketch of a bayou taken as part of the 
record: “*Shorty saw a bear here and tore his 
pants off getting away.” 

The star on the sketch shows the exact spot 
where this encounter took place. It is somewhat 
saddening to one who has hunted in the vast 
wilderness where this note was made that it 
will, in a few more years perhaps be drained 
and cleared up; and it is interesting to know 
that, with the complete maps of this survey, the 
exact locality where “Shorty” saw the bear can 
be identified at any future time. 

Such memoranda as that recording Shorty’s 
exit, “The home of wild beasts,” “Mosquitoes! 
Mosquitoes!!”” “Solitudes of Cane,” “Very de- 
cent open woods,” etc., which occur from time 
to time through the 300 or more field books used 
on this survey, would be interesting fifty years 
from now to one who should peruse them and 
be in position to identify the localities. 

TRIPop. 


Hunting in California. 


San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 20—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Cool clear weather has prevailed 
since the opening of the duck shooting season 
and the sport is good. No rain has fallen as 
yet to scatter the birds. Waterfowl of all kinds 
are coming down from the north in large num- 
bers. Canvasbacks are already plentiful. Geese 
are plentiful in the grain-growing counties and 
hunters are welcomed by the farmers, as con- 
siderable damage is done yearly by geese. 

On the 15th the season on Wilson snipe, plover 
and curlew commenced and these birds are now 
much in evidence. It is now lawful to kill black 


MR. HUGHES’ OUTFIT. 


sea brant, but as yet few of these have been 
bagged. 

The Marin County Game and Protective Asso- 
ciation has been formed and is working on a 
plan to make a great game park of Mount 
Tamalpais. Owners of about 8,000 acres of land 
have agreed to assist in the work, including the 
extermination of vermin. It is planned to set 
aside a certain day for a grand hunt and to 
encourage competition by offering prizes for the 
killing of predatory animals. Points will be 
allowed for coyotes, hawks, skunks, weasels, 
bluejays, etc. The supervisors of the county 
have been asked to set aside a sum for this work. 

No action has been taken as yet by the State 
fish and game commissioners toward the re- 
moval of the State Farm from Hayward. In- 
terested parties in Alameda county have offered 
the commission the use of 100 acres of land 
south of Lake Chabot and a bonus of $1,000. 





The commissioner has decided to open an office 
at Sacramento, to be in charge of Commissioner 
F. M. Newbert. The patrol force of the Sac- 
ramento valley and nearby mountain section will 
be directed from this point. 

The accompanying cut illustrates the unique 
use to which a golf caddie bag has been put by 
George H. Hughes, of San Francisco. When 
starting out on a trip, instead of having his hands 
full of fishing rods, landing nets and guns, Mr. 
Hughes has all of these in his caddie bag slung 
over his shoulder. He takes this with him when 
away from camp for a day’s fishing and pro- 
nounces it the handiest carrier imaginable, espe- 
cially when it is desired to have a gun along. 

GOLDEN GATE. 


Sale of Antique Firearms. 
On Dec. 6 and 7 C. F. Libbie & Co., of Boston, 


will hold a sale of an extensive collection of 
firearms. The Mark Field collection has been 
known for a generation and contains many 
antique specimens, notable for their perfect 
preservation. Many of them are richly deco- 
rated. To this has been added the Harvey col- 
lection of early American percussion arms and 
two other smaller collections which supply speci- 
mens that complete the chronological sequence. 
The Field collection comprises over 500 firearms 
and about 150 edged weapons. There are cross 
bows and match lock, single and multi-shot arms 
a decorated European combination match and 
wheel lock gun. The flint-lock period is repre- 
sented by many specimens. Many of these were 
the property of officers and others in the Colonial 
wars, the Revolution and the War of 1812, who 
used them in this country, with us or against 
us, and then took them home. In later days they 
became parts of foreign collections which were 
offered for sale abroad- and from which Mr. 
Field secured them. 

There are swords, sword canes, gun canes, 
pistol canes and air gun canes, scimeters, dag- 
gers, East Indian and other battle-axes, knives, 
spears, bolos, skull-splitters, head-choppers, morn- 
ing stars, war flails and other weapons for pro- 
tection, warfare, torture or execution. The cata- 
logue was made under the direction of Charles 
W. Sawyer, author and collector, whose knowl- 
edge of firearms and ability to correctly describe 
them is indisputable. 





Massachusetts Safe For Hunters. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Nov. 25.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The season of deer hunting in 
the five Western counties of Massachusetts closed 
at sunset Saturday night. It is estimated that 
from 1,000 to 1,200 deer have been killed during 
the six days of open season. 

There have been no accidents in the woods re- 
ported—one hunter was shot while drawing his 
gun out of his wagon—and the reason for this 
splendid report is plain to most sportsmen, and 
that is that only shotguns were used to kill the 
deer with. 

Many sportsmen: are of the opinion that if the 
killing of deer is to be allowed in the future 
that the law should be amended so that it will 
only be lawful to shoot bucks with horns. 

During the past week a large number of war- 
dens have been at work in the western part of 
the State, but they report only a very few viola- 
tions of the game law. SUBSCRIBER. 





TAD AVIS 
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Surf Casting Methods. 


Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 22—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Your suggestion in the issue of Oct. 
14 that the V-shaped court supplant the thirty- 
foot lane in the surf-casting tournaments of the 
Asbury Park Fishing Club provided the other 
clubs recognize the three or four-ounce weights 
in their tournaments, has caused much merited 
discussion. As I have favored the suggestion, 
my views need not be advanced here. Suffice 
it to say that the V-shaped court is not without 
strong advocates along the coast and it is stated 
upon good authority that a neighbor of the At- 
lantic Park Fishing Club, also a surf angling 
association, is strongly inclined to adopt it. 

But the thirty-foot lane has good points. A 
study of it to scale brings out some lively feat- 
ures which at first blush would escape the in- 
quirer. It can be claimed for the straight lane 
that it is an automatic handicapper always exact 
and indisputable. 

Imagine a parallelogram thirty feet wide and 
300 feet long and the caster standing at one end 
fifteen feet from either side. Is it not at once 
apparent that any cast must fall within a tri- 
angle thirty feet wide at whatever distance it 
may be delivered? Suppose, for example that 
every entrant in a tournament can reach the 150- 
foot mark or better. Then 150 feet becomes the 
basis for the automatic computation of the han- 
dlicap. 

Smith, the 150-foot man, steps to the mark. 
In effect the parallel lines of the lane drop out 
of his calculations and unconsciously he figures 
on a V-shaped court of unknown length, but 
thirty feet wide at the extreme end. If his cast 
is not within the angles of such a court he must 
pull it back or lose it. Jones, a 300-foot man, 
comes next. While his court is thirty feet wide 
at 300 feet, it is but fifteen feet wide at Smith's 
distance, 150 feet. Smith has dropped a cast on 
the 150-foot mark which is fourteen feet eleven 
inches from the center line and it scores. Robin- 
son sends his cast down at the same angle, but 
it travels 155 feet. Lo, it drops two inches out- 
side and is lost. 

Taking 150 feet as a starting point and 300 feet 
as the limit for every foot beyond the first mark, 
the caster must win six-tenths of an inch closer 
to the center line of the lane or lose his cast. 
There is some wonderful mathematical curve 
which ever lurks at the caster’s elbow to stamp 
his effort for naught unless it conforms to the 
ever narrowing triangle as the cast lengthens. 
Neither past performances nor the varying ef- 
fects of cross winds, nor any other local condi- 
tion need be considered. It puts every cast and 
every caster on its and his own merits and yet 
supplies a common denominator for all. I can 
sense its presence, but leave it for the geometri- 
cian to fathom. 

The tournament committee has almost noth- 
ing to do but select a date—the lane does’ the 
rest. There is no tedious search through past 
records, no complicated computations, no argu- 
ment, no opportunity for protests in arranging 
handicaps—just the thirty-foot lane and presto! 
all is done. Entries can be made during the 


progress of the contest while the committee sits 
back and takes its ease. 

The sea is vast. The surf fisher’s bait is small. 
The chances of a good fish finding it are remote. 
Yet, day after day the Spartan persists. 

Time goes on and the tournament arrives, and 
he goes out in his stoicism to encounter the 
thirty-foot lane. The caster’s handicap is no 
greater than the fisherman’s. A high average 
made upon the thirty-foot lane is certainly 
something far more to be proud of than the 
same average made upon the V-shaped court 
ninety feet wide at the 300-foot mark. 

The stoics and Spartans say of the latter that 
it is too easy. They commend the thirty-foot 
lane with its automatic handicapping feature to 
the users of the V-shaped court even as they 
commend the four-ounce lead—and are sitting 
tight. They claim that as a result of a triangu- 
lar court the ability of the long caster will be- 
come so apparent that necessity for a number 
of arbitrary classes, based upon past perform- 
ances, will soon arise, a contingency most re- 
mote where the thirty-foot lane imposes its de- 
mand for increasing accuracy with increasing 
length of cast. 

The adherents of the straight lane certainly 
have studied their ground well and ‘will yield 
only to superior logic. They are not dogmatic, 
but firm in the belief that their position is well 
taken, and despite my preference for the tri- 
angular court, I have endeavored to present that 
position with fairness. At the same time I send 
a hurry call to Forest AND STREAM for ammuni- 
tion lest I, too, fall into line with the stoics. 

The editor’s suggestion above referred to was 
received in the same broad spirit in which it was 
offered, and the benefit of his wisdom and ex- 
perience with regard to the two courts would 
not fail to be acceptable. A chance seems to 
have arisen to bring surf-casting contests to a 
common basis, and in view of the tendency to 
get away from old standards in certain other 
directions, discussion of this point from all quar- 
ters wou!d not now appear to be amiss. 

SwitcH REEL. 

[General discussion of this subject will be wel- 
comed by Forest AND STREAM. The only pont 
we wish to make is in favor of uniformity in 
methods followed by all casting clubs, to the end 
that records may be of value as a part of cast- 
ing history. The fact that the scores of clubs 
affliated with the National Association have 
found the V-shaped court satisfactory seems to 
us a strong argument against the thirty-foot 
court, now employed by a single club wh’ch, for 
reasons unknown to us, has not joined hands 
with the National Association in its efforts to 
equalize all the conditions affecting casting. 

As we pointed out in a former note, the V- 
shaped court may be employed in contests for 
distance only, and for combined distance and 
accuracy events. As the average of five dis- 
tance casts is generally insisted on, rather than 
the best single cast in five, as formerly, it fol- 
lows that a caster who can place his weight 
nearest the center line of any court in five trials, 
whatever his average distance, has a fairer claim 
to the head of the list than one who casts much 
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further once or twice or thrice in his five efforts, 
and breaks his line or casts wide of the mark 
in his other trials. 

The advocates of a single new standard weight 
have not a leg to stand on. The 2'4-ounce 
weight has been standard since the year one of 
casting, and it will remain the standard while 
there are clubs on the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
and in France and England that endorse it. In- 
stead, they should bow to the will of the ma- 
jority. In this they will have as a precedent the 
action of the Casting Club of France, the 
Amateur Fly- and Bait-Casting Club and the 
British Sea Anglers’ Society of England. They 
had their own standards, and some of the mem- 
bers objected to a change, but the majority 
adopted the standard under which American 
records had all been made. Bearing on this 
point, it may be of interest to say that Forest 
AND STREAM was asked for standard weights of 
the American National Association, 2%, % and 
14-ounce, and a set was supplied to the British 
casters, who copied them. 

Some of the surf-casters of the Jersey coast 
argue that they cannot do creditable casting with 
their fishing rods and 2%-ounce weights. This 
is true, but unlike Mahomet, they insist that the 
mountain shall come to them. In the single- 
hand bait-casting there is a standard quarter- 
ounce weight, and a standard half-ounce weight, 
but we have not heard any caster complain that 
the quarter-ounce events should be abandoned 
because his half-ounce equipment is not suited to 
quarter-ounce casting. Instead, in order to com- 
pete, he must have one rod for half-ounce and 
another for quarter-ounce casting, or swallow 
his medicine with good grace. It remains, then, 
good argument in favor not only of the 2%4- 
ounce standard, but of others as well, for 3, 4, 6 
or even 8-ounce events, all of which are more 
or less standardized here and abroad. 

In the unlimited fly event there are men who 
are at their best with 12 and 13-ounce rods, while 
others do just as good casting with rods of 9 
or 10 ounces. For all the size of the fly is the 
same, and if the leader is limited, the rule only 
says that its length must be six feet, but not 
greater than two feet longer than the rod. The 
rod may be any length not to exceed 11% feet, 
but as 11 to 11% feet is the favorite length, no 
one argues that the limit should be cut to 9 feet, 
just because he has a rod of that length— 
EpiTor. | 


New Publications. 


NeEicHBors UNKNowN, by Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Decorated cloth, 260 pages, illustrated from 
drawings by Paul Branson, $1.50. New York, 
the Macmillan Company. 

Professor Roberts’ animal stories are too well 
known to need description, and these are similar 
to many others found in book form on the tables 
of those who are fond of this sort of entertain- 
ment. The illustrations are among the best that 
Branson has produced. 





Tue TRAIL oF A TENDERFOOT, by Stephen Cha'- 
mers. Cloth. 224 pages, illustrated with 
sketches by H. T. Dunn, C. F. Peters and J. 
M. Gleeson, $1.25. New York, The Outing 
Publishing Company. 

Among these shooting and fishing stories the 

best one relates to a buck which, stunned by 2 

(Continued on page 826.) 
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The Prolific Skunk. 


Tucson, Ariz., Nov. 15.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Due to the numerous deaths in Ari- 
zona from the bite of the so-called hydrophobia 
skunk, the Arizona Legislature, which last met 
three years ago, offered a bounty of one dollar 
a head. The bill, however, did not designate 
the particular skunk in question, but merely of- 
fered the said bounty on the open word skunk. 
The result threatened to almost bankrupt some 
of the counties. A horde of individuals turned 
up who would rather hunt skunks at a dollar a 
head than follow a respectabie calling. Up to 
this time the bounty on wolves, cougars and 
bears had been $20 a head, but this was reduced 
to $10 per capita. A bounty of $5 had been paid 
on wildcats, but this was reduced to $1. 

For about two years some of the counties met 
all demands made on them, but in the end for 
self preservation they were obliged to throw re- 
strictions in the way of skunk hunters that vir- 
tually drove them out of the business. But while 
the law was being carried out, it is estimated that 
not less than 50,000 skunks were killed in Ari- 
zona. There are fourteen counties in the Ter- 
ritory, and although I went to much trouble and 
some expense to get at the exact figures, I fell 
far short of the whole. Pima, my home county, 
refused to pay the skunk bounty, consequently 
is many thousands of dollars ahead, although 
great bales of such skins were brought in. They 
were undoubtedly worked off on other counties, 
as an affidavit of location would not bother the 
average skunk hunter. The following statement 
will give the readers of ForEsT AND STREAM an 
idea of the proscribed animal life to be found 
in Arizona. 

In Yavapai county for the years 1909, 1910 and 
the first quarter of 1911 bounties were paid on 
8,409 skunks, 2,865 coyotes, 1,884 bobcats, 26 
lions, 5 wolves, 3 bear and 202 raccoons. 

Cochise county for 1910 and the first quarter 
of 1911 paid bounties on 4,503 skunks, 14 lions, 
52 wolves, 1,916 coyotes, 553 bobcats, 6 bears and 
57 raccoons. 

In Gila county for the years 1909 and 1910 
bounties were paid in 3,947 skunks, 57 lions, 23 
wolves, 1,423 coyotes and 883 bobcats. 

Yuma county for 1909, 1910 and the first quar- 
ter of 1911 paid bounties on 279 skunks, 2 lions, 
1,388 coyotes and 461 bobcats. 

For the same time Apache county paid $2,229 
scalp bounty. Pinal county in 1909 and 1910 paid 
$7,284 in scalp bounties. Maricopa, an adjoin- 
ing county, paid out about the same amount for 
1910. Pima county for 1909, 1910 and the first 
half of 1911 paid $9,150. It must be remembered 
that Pima county paid no skunk bounty, but paid 
bounties on lions, wolves, bobcats and coyotes. 
From Mojave, Coconino, Navajo, Santa Cruz, 
Graham and Greenlee I received no ‘returns, but 
outside of Graham county they would probably 
not be large. 

With the incoming Legislature the law on 
skunks will be repea‘ed, and an effort made to 
restore the $20 on lions and wolves. 

Some years ago when the California Legisla- 
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ture offered a bounty of $5 on coyote scalps, 
Arizona was heavily drawn on for an increased 
supply. It was then understood that 3,000 scalps 
were taken from the southwestern end of this 
county alone, and notwithstanding the heavy 
draft made yearly on these animals, there seems 
to be no diminution of them. The same may 
also be said of the bobcats. 
HERBERT Brown. 


Swimming Squirrels. 


MontTreEAL, Canada, Nov. 18—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Concerning the swimming of 
streams by squirrels I would state that on a re- 
cent fishing trip to the Cascapedia, a red squir- 
rel swam a 100-foot space, passing within twenty 
feet of my canoe, and with tail stretched at full 
length he seemed to be perfectly at home in the 
water. 

On the same river and when fishing in a rapid 
of moderate flow we noted a sudden commotion 
in the water about seventy-five feet down stream. 
This lasted about five seconds and we could see 
a small head moving away from the spot, As 
the animal climbed the further bank it seemed 
to be a very wet red squirrel and scaled the 
bank as though he was well tired out. We 
judged that a sea trout had undoubtedly en- 
deavored to take him in. We caught two sea 
trout with fair sized mice in their gullets. 

In the Laurentians I have known swimming 
red squirrels to climb into the canoe and climb 
over the shoulder of a woman in the stern. This 
was very unexpected and almost caused an up- 
set. 

I judge that the mice must swim when they 
wish to pass from island to shore or vice versa. 
Many trout are caught after having taken mice. 

H. E. Stearns. 


The Missouri River Wild Turkey. 


New York City, Nov. 2—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In my book “American Game Bird 
Shooting,” I gave what seemed to be a new 
northern record for the wild turkey along the 
Missouri River, and I have recently come across 
two or three references which seem to show that 
in 1865 and 1866 turkeys were abundant on that 
stream near Yankton. These references seem 
worth calling attention to. 

On page 291 I said of turkeys: “They were 
abundant in Nebraska, reaching beyond the 
northern boundaries of the State, for Capt. W. 
L. Carpenter found turkeys on the Niobrara 
River, and Dr. Coues speaks of good evidence 
of their occurrence as far north as Yankton on 
the Missouri—about the same latitude as the 
mouth of the Niobrara.” 

Further on I quoted a letter from the late 
Gen. D. L. Magruder, U. S. A., to Col. Hugh L. 
Scott, giving “quite satisfactory evidence that 
turkeys were once found on the Missouri River 
as far north as the mouth of the Cheyenne 
River,” called also the Big Cheyenne. 

While looking over the collections of the State 
Historical Society of North Dakota recently I 
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was interested to notice mention of turkeys as 
seen from the decks of steamboats in or near 
southern South Dakota. In the “Log of the 
Steamer Benton, from St. Louis, Mo., to Fort 
Benton, Idaho,’ which begins on page 285, of 
Volume II., of the work cited, is an entry under 
date of Saturday, April 1, 1865, as follows: 
“Laid at Middle Bar last night; started up bend, 
got to head; cou'd not get out; came back. 
Sounded. J.owering again, found three feet ten 
inches. * * * Saw a lot of turkeys to-day. Have 
left any amount of bad river behind us for the 
Deer Lodge. Laid four miles above Dacota, 
on Iowa side just above first right hand point.” 
This was near Sioux City, Iowa. Again on page 
291, under date of April 18, is this entry: “Under 
way at early dawn; Capt. Gunsollis shot at tur- 
keys.” This was not far from St. James River. 

In the log book of Steamer W. J. Lewis (page 
318) not far from Yankton an entry on April 
19, 1866, says: “Saw wild turkeys on island.” 

While these quotations seem to establish the 
fact that the wild turkey was formerly common 
in the latitude of Southern South Dakota, Gen. 
Magruder’s reference still remains the northern- 
most record for that stream valley. 

These ancient logs, while extremely brief, are 
interesting reading to anyone who was familiar 
with the o!d-time steamboat travel on the Mis- 
souri River. They are fuil of allusions to game, 
to Indians and to other old-time matters, which 
are now as much a part of ancient history as is 
Cesar’s invasion of Gaul. G. B. G. 


Raising the Guanaco. 


Dr. GRENFELL’s success with European rein- 
deer in Labrador and Newfoundland attracts at- 
tention to another project which has just been 
made public by Consul Alfred A. Winslow, of 
Valparaiso, Chile, who calls attention to what 
might be a profitable industry in the United 
States, that of raising guanacos for the most 
excellent wool they produce. In speaking of 
this matter the South Pacific Mail of that city 
says: 

“Steps are under way for the establishment 
of a new industry in Belgium, the initial move 
having been made at Brussels of breeding the 
guanaco for its wool, and with such marked suc- 
cess that a young male guanaco was recently sold 
there for 380 francs ($73). The animal pro- 
duces a fine soft wool four to six inches long, 
and by careful methods a herd of guanacos can 
be made more profitable to the farmer than a 
flock of sheep. As they are indigenous to Ar- 
gentina, Chile and Peru, it is not improbable that 
thousands of guanacos that roam in a wild state 
in flocks on the South American pampas, and 
which are very easily tamed, may be captured 
and cared for ‘as sheep, as their wool is three 
times as valuable as that of the latter, and it 
may become an important export from the west 
coast of South America.” 

These animals are hardy and should stand the 
climate in most parts of the United States. 
Guanaco fur rugs are considered quite valuable 
in this part of the world and would be a luxury 
in American homes. 


The Forest AND STREAM may be obtained from 
any newsdealer on order. Ask your dealer to 
supply you regularly. 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 
will be to studiously promote a healthful in- 
terest in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate 


a refined taste for natural objects. 
—Forest AND STREAM, Aug. 14, 1873. 


FOREIGN GAME BIRDS. 


Tue New York Conservation Commission re- 
cently asked Attorney-General Carmody for an 
opinion regarding an inquiry from the Norwegian 
Consul-General as to the interpretation of the 
law relating to the importation of foreign game 
birds into New York State. The Consul-General 
interpreted the statute as admitting grouse from 
Scotland, while excluding Norwegian grouse or 
ptarmigan, and also as discriminating against 
other game birds of Norway. This he considered 
a violation of the favored nation clause in the 
treaty between the United States and Norway. 
Attorney-General Carmody holds that the game 
law classifies game by species and families, and 
not by geographical territory. 

The opinion of the Attorney-General holds 
that the game law classifies game by species and 
families and not by geographical territory. 
Scotch grouse, he says, does not mean grouse 
from Scotland necessarily, but grouse of a cer- 
tain species called Scotch grouse, which inhabit 
many other European countries and are admitted, 
no matter from what country they may be im- 
ported. 

The opinion holds also that species of Euro- 
pean b’ack game permitted to be imported under 
the game law are found in Norway, and that, all 
of the species included in the game law as ad- 
missible into the State are based upon ornitho- 
logical classification exclusively and are not for 
the purpose of granting or reserving commercial 
advantages, the purpose of the law being to pro- 
tect those species or families that are found in 
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the State of New York, upon the ground that 
the admission of foreign game birds similar to 
the native birds might be used as a cloak to 
violate the law in respect to the native game. 

The constitutionality of this provision has 
been determined in favor of the law by the 
Court of Appeals of the State, and in a recent 
case in the United States Circuit Court, where 
the constitutionality of a similar provision of the 
law in reference to the importation of plumes of 
foreign birds was under consideration, the Court 
decided in favor of the constitutionality of the 
act, upholding the power of the State to pro- 
tect game and song birds by preventing the im- 
portation of those belonging to families native 
to this State. 


GAME BILLS IN CONGRESS. 


AN interesting record of the game bills now 
pending in Congress is published elsewhere. 
These bills deal chiefly with National parks, game 
refuges, and the Federal protection of migra- 
tory birds. Besides this there is an important 
joint resolution in the House providing for the 
suspension of all killing of fur seals on the 
Pribilof Islands for a period of fifteen years. 

We need more National parks and we need 
more game refuges. Rapidly as it has proceeded 
within the last twenty-five years, the settlement 
of the Western country has only just begun, and 
the importance of having great recreation 
grounds for the population that is to inhabit 
the Western country is as yet hardly realized. 
With this population—or rather long before that 
population has come—all species of large animals 
will have been destroyed all over the West just 
as they have been destroyed in the thickly set- 
tled East. Some should be saved in parks and 
wild life refuges. 

The feeling that 


the Federal Government 


‘should protect and care for migratory birds is 


constantly growing, and the time is approaching 
when action to this end will be taken by Con- 
gress. This movement was first started by Hon. 
Geo. Shiras, 3d, when in Congress, and a year 
or two later he prepared a very careful, com- 
plete and luminous brief on the subject, which 
ought to be read by all lawyers who are in- 
terested in protection. 

In a recent issue of ForEST AND STREAM were 
printed Chas. H. Townsend’s cogent reasons why 
the joint resolution suspending the killing of fur 
seals ought not to pass. Coming from an ac- 
knowledged authority on the fur seals, his con- 
clusions must carry the greatest weight, and we 
believe that they will convince Congress that Mr. 
Rothermel’s resolution should fail. 


Tue Biological Survey, by direction of Secre- 
tary Wilson, has made a thorough investigation 
of interstate traffic for the purpose of strength- 
ening, if necessary, the Federal laws on the sub- 
ject, and the recommendation of additional legis- 
lation. A number of important game markets 
were inspected at the beginning of the sale sea- 
son for game. This inspection, which covered 
the markets of Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis and Chicago, disclosed 
new violations of the law and also showed a 
notable falling off in the amount of game handled 
this year, owing to a combination of unrelated 
causes. Investigation was then made of the con- 
ditions surrounding the capture and shipment of 
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game in several important points of supply. The 
investigation brought to light flagrant disregard 
of the laws, both Federal and State, on the coast 
of Virginia, where waterfowl for Northern 
markets were being netted and exported in 
large quantities. Vigorous steps were at once 
taken to break up the illegal practices, and the 
chief offenders, ten in number, were indicted in 
the Federal court. Two were convicted and 
fined $200 and costs each, the other cases went 
over to the November term of court. 


SINCE the first attempts were made, years ago, 
to navigate the River Nile as far as Khartum, 
the problem of how to combat the troublesome 
water plant known as sudd, has occupied the 
attention of Europeans who traverse the Nile 
on missions of business or sport. Great areas 
of water are rendered unnavigable by the weeds, 
and where the channel is more or less open, the 
floating stuff is very troublesome, particularly 
to craft propelled by steam or gasoline. Consul 
Birch, of Alexandria, now reports to the Bureau 
of Commerce and Labor that a method of con- 
verting the sudd into fuel briquets has been 
found, that an Anglo-German syndicate has been 
formed, a factory built, and work begun. If the 
experiment proves successful, there will be no 
lack of a market, for the White Nile steamers, 
the railway and other enterprises will gladly 
purchase the new fuel. This can be sold at 
$3.75 per ton, whereas British coal costs at 
Khartum $12.50 per ton. The factory, with an 
unlimited supply of material, can produce 50,000 
tons of briquets per annum. In this way it is 
probable that a nuisance may be turned into a 
blessing. 

2 


Tue New Jersey State Fish and Game Com- 
mission was reorganized last week. The term 
of B. C. Kuser, the president, expired, and 
Ernest Napier, of Orange, was elected president. 
William A. Logue, of Bridgeton, is treasurer and 
Walter A. Fell, of Trenton, secretary. William 
A. Faunce, of Atlantic City, is the new member 
filling the vacancy left by Mr. Kuser’s retire- 


ment. 
z 


THe New York State Conservation Commis- 
sion has decided to establish a tree nursery at 
the Great Meadows prison at Comstock, where 
some of the “trusties” will be employed, thus 
lessening the cost of supplying forest trees to 
citizens who wish to plant them. The plan is 
to increase the supply to 12,000,000 trees an- 
nually. 

z 

Joun Witson, of Standish, Mich., took out 
a license and went into the woods on a deer 
hunt when the season opened in that State. Al- 
though eighty-five years of age, Mr. Wilson still 
makes it a practice to go into the game region 
every autumn. We wonder if the new style red 
sweaters and caps appeal to his fancy as “shoot- 
ing clothes.” 

z 

Two men who had robbed the spawning beds 
of the Saranac Lake State hatchery of a large 
number of trout were fined $100 each last week. 
Protector Byron Cameron lost little time in 
apprehending the men, and some of the breed- 
ing trout were produced as evidence. 
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Ticks From the Ship’s Clock. 


S. S. S. Asks what is tonnage of a yacht. 
Register tonnage means the internal capacity of 
the vessel’s hold in cubic feet, with any addi- 
tional space on deck, divided by 100. Gross ton- 
nage is the total register tonnage. But tonnage 
refers to the space actually available for remu- 
nerative service, as holds, passenger accommo- 
dation, etc. The measurement for tonnage, 
known as Thames or yacht measurement, 1s 

(L—B) xBx4¥%B : 
found thus —————————————- = tons. L Vis 
., 4 
taken from foreside of stem to afterside of stern 
post on deck, commonly known as between per- 
pendiculars. . 





To paint or not to paint, that is the question 
much mooted at present in ship building circles. 
A prominent English authority ciaims that the 
best method for insuring protection of new steel 
vessels is to launch them without paint and to 
apply a composition only after the vessel has 
been overboard a month or more to allow the 
mill scale to wear off. The steel training ship 
Exmouth received no paint whatever before she 
was launched, and after a month or two she was 
put in drydock and given four coats of first c ass 
paint. After being five years afloat, the bottom 
was found to be in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion, with very little rust at the water line, and 
only a little grass and slime covering the anti- 
fouling composition, which was found to be in 
a thoroughly sound state of preservation. 


Howard V. Deming, a member of the Toledo 
Y. C., surprised his yachting friends by sailing 
into his home port with a fine new yacht which 
he had just purchased in Detroit. Mr. Deming 
reached the Toledo Y. C. harbor about 11 o’clock. 
The new yacht is a cat-rigged craft of the 
Cape Cod type, but some larger than the Cape 
Cod catboat brought to Toledo last summer by 
Walter Ryder. Mr. Deming is also the owner 
of Red Coat, a fast sailing sloop-rigged yacht. 





Marblehead Harbor now is clear of boats and 
for the remainder of the year will only be 
visited occasionally. by coasters, as the last of 
the yachting fleet is in winter storage, Frederick 
M. Hoyt’s 60-foot cutter Isolde, the last to be 
hauled out, being on the railway at Frazer’s last 
Monday. 





The second European international festival will 
be held in German waters at Kiel June 26 and 
27, 1912. The Dover-to-Helgoland races, an an- 
nual event, will take place June 15. 





Among the names of new motor yachts recently 
reported by the Bureau of Navigation are Good 
News, Hercules, Porpoise and Timer. 





Charles P. Burgess, the youngest son of the 
late Edward Burgess, has closed his business in 
Boston and gone to Scotland, where he will make 
his future home. 





Members of the Eastern Y. C. are about to 
build a one-design 17-foot class, and builders 
have been asked to submit figures. Construction, 
it is reported, will begin at an early day. 





The Stearns & McKay Company, of Marble- 
head, Mass., have designed a power yacht 90 
feet over-all for a New York yachtsman. The 
Same company is putting in shape for next sea- 
son’s service the yawl Petrel, owned by H. V. R. 
Kennedy, New York Y. C. 





In the United States and Canada there are 





about 300,000 power boats, 85 per cent. of which 


are pleasure craft. There are 500 power boat 
clubs. What a power is the power boat owner. 

The class of one-design 15-footers from de- 
signs of John G. Alden for members of the 
Corinthian Y. C., which will be built for next 
year’s racing, probably will number at. least eight 
boats. 





Demarest Lloyd is having the interior of his 
schooner Princess, purchased this fall in New 
York, changed over at Lawleys, so that next sum- 
mer she will be fitted better for cruising. 





Frederick G. Bourne, New York Y. C., will 
add another high speed power yacht to his al- 
ready large fleet of steam and power vessels, as 
he has ordered for use on the St. Lawrence River 
a 60-foot high-speed power cruiser, which is ex- 
wer to have a speed of twenty-three miles an 

our. 





To convert meters to yards: multiply by 70 


and divide by 64. 


Club Elections. 


DELAWARE LAKE Y. C. 


At the annual meeting of Nov. 13 at Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, P. N. Baylies was chosen com- 
modore. Arrangements were made for the 
Northwestern regatta to be held at Delavan Lake 
the first week in August, 1912. 

Other officers chosen were: Vice-Commo- 
dore, Dr. E. R. Kellogg; Secretary, Averill Til- 
den; Treasurer, Edward Grassie; Fleet Captain, 
Edward C. Berriman; Regatta Committee, Elmer 
Stevens and H. L. Baylies; Measurement Com- 
mittee, Lawrence Garibaldi and Eimer Wieboldt. 





ILLINOIS VALLEY Y. C. 


The Illinois Valley Y. C., of Peoria, held its 
annual business meeting and election of officers 
on Nov. 13. 

Robert G. Scholes was unanimously elected 
commodore to succeed A. T. Griffith. H. E. 
Chubbuck was chosen vice-commodore to suc- 
ceed Scholes and W. E. Persons was elected 
rear-commodore to succeed Mr. Chubbuck. 
William R. Bootz was chosen secretary to suc- 
ceed Guy C. Goodfellow and F. H. Gift was re- 
elected treasurer. 

There was some contest in the election of nine 
members of the board of directors from a list 
of fifteen candidates. Those selected are S. L. 
Nelson, James R. Fuller, E. H. Bradley, A. T. 
Griffith, J. M. Baillie, L. H. Lord, A. D. Camp- 
bell, W. E. Wilde and J. P. Brady. 

Messrs. Bradley, Wilde and Griffith formerly 
were commodores. Brady and Campbell were 
re-elected directors and James R. Fuller and L. 
H. Lord were newly elected. 

Racing trophies won during the season were 
presented to Robert Scholes and J. P. Brady. 

By the report of the secretary and treasurer 
it was shown that the organization is in a most 
prosperous condition. 





CHICAGO Y. C. 

The annual meeting of the yacht owners’ asso- 
ciation of the Chicago Y. C. has been held and 
the following were elected to take charge of the 
affairs of this association for the coming season: 
Godfrey H. Atkin, owner of the schooner 
Nomad, Chairman; Fred T. Roberts, part owner 
of the sloop Josephine, Secretary and Treasurer. 
At the next meeting the committee, headed by 
E. M. Mills, will report on the one-design class 
which the yacht club is promoting. Already nine 
of these boats are promised. This will insure 
good racing among club members who are in- 
terested in small boat sailing. 


When Doctors Disagree. 


SoME little grain of comfort, and no less de- 
gree of satisfaction, should come to W. H. 
Childs, owner of Joyant, disqualified, after win- 
ning the Manhasset Bay cup, inasmuch as the 
jury disagreed in its verdict of guilty. The 
Manhasset cup committee report handed in last 
week stood two for disqualification, one against 
such action. The minority report was signed 
by James D. Sparkman, and the majority report 
by Charles Lane Poor and Atmelius Jarvis. 

The match was sailed July 10, 11 and 12, on 
Long Island Sound. Two races were won by 
Joyant, of Indian Harbor Y. C. As the matter 
now stands the cup goes to Cara Mia, of Amer- 
ican Y. C., who defended the cup. The majority 
report is as follows: 

Eight boats competed, Corinthian, rating 
30.80, Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C.; Amoret, 
30.93, Corinthian Y.C. of Marblehead; Sayo- 
nara, 30.990, Portland Y. C.; Timandra, 30.97, 
Eastern Y. C.; Italia, 30.95, Boston Y. C.; Joy- 
ant, 30.89, Indian Harbor Y. C.; Windward, 
30.80, Larchmont Y. C., and Cara Mia, 30.97, 
American Y, C. 

Joyant won the first and second races of the 
series, three races being agreed upon. 


THE PROTESTS. 


“The paragraph in the measurement rule of 
the Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound, under 
which the various protests were filed, reads as 
follows: In case there are any notches, jogs, 
curves or angles at or near the place of meas- 
urement of either the load waterline or quarter 
beam length they shall be taken to a fair line 
bridging such notches, curves, jogs or angles. 

“The intent of the rule is to prevent the short- 
ening of the waterline or quarter beam by the 
use of notches, jogs or curves. The use of the 
word curve apparently widens the scope of the 
rule and extends the portions of the boat to 
which it applies, for while notches or jogs are 
purely local in character, a curve is more ex- 
tended. Any device of designing by which the 
measured waterline or quarter beam does not 
give a true measure of the length of the boat 
is by this rule penalized. 

“The measurer took from the hulls of the 
yachts Corinthian, Joyant and Cara Mia their 
profile lines and secured from the designers 
certified copies of the profile lines of the other 
protested boats. These profile lines, with cer- 
tain explanatory data, were submitted to the 
committee. 


LINES SHOW HOLLOW CURVES. 


“The protested yachts Joyant and Corinthian 
are from thirty to fifty per cent. larger than 
the other boats of the class. Joyant’s waterline 
length is 35% feet as against 3214 feet of Cara 
Mia, and her displacement 559 cubic feet as 
against 325. This large size is made possible on 
a small rating by the use of hollow lines at or 
near the planes of measurement. These lines 
do not show any notches or jogs in the ordi- 
nary acceptance of such words, but do show 
hollow curves. The waterline, as measured to 
the surface formed by the hollow curves, does 
not represent the real length of the boat, and 
under a broad interpretation of the rule such 
curves should be penalized. 

“The committee is of the opinion that yachts 
Corinthian and Joyant contain lines which the 
spirit of the rule distinctly penalizes. The pen- 
alty provided is ‘bridging,’ but the rule does 
not provide any distinct method of bridging, 
and the application of the rule to any specific 
case is extremely difficult and liable to cause 
honest differences of opinion. 

“The jurisdiction of the committee over the 
entire subject of the protests has been ques- 
tioned. The claim has been made that in all 
questions of measurement the decision of the 
measurer is final and that the committee has no 
authority to issue instructions as to how the rule 
shall be interpreted or to investigate the methods 
and data used by the measurer in reaching his 
decision. 


THE COMMITTEE’S DECISION. 


“To this view the committee dissents. The 
committee believes that the clear intent of the 
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rules is to make the measurer’s report final only 
so far as the contestants are concerned, that it 
is the duty of the committee before deciding a 
protest to assure itself that the measurer’s re- 
port is made in accordance with the racing 
rules and is based upon measurements pre- 
scribed by the rules, that the committee has the 
right to require the measurer to submit evi- 
dence that the measurements called for have 
been made in accordance with the rules made 
and adopted for his and its guidance. 

“The committee finds and rules, first, that the 
committee has jurisdiction and the right to as- 
sure itself that the measurements have been 
made in accordance with the rules; second, that 
the protests against Joyant and Corinthian are 
sustained, and that the protests against Wind- 
ward, Cara Mia, Timandra, Amoret and Sayo- 
nara are not sustained. 

“As to the entire match, the committee rules 
and finds that the match be and is hereby de- 
o> won by Cara Mia, of the American 

This report is signed by Mr. Charles Lane 
Poor and Mr. AEmilius Jarvis. 


MR. SPARKMAN DOES NOT AGREE. 


Mr. James D. Sparkman in his report de- 
clares for Joyant as the winner of the match. 
His report is as follows: ; 

“T regret that I do not find it possible to 
concur in the report of the majority of the Man- 
hasset cup committee, for the following reasons: 

“Tt, I believe that Joyant and Corinthian 
measure fairly under the rule. 

“2. I also believe that it is the duty of the 
committee to adhere strictly to the letter of the 
rule and that an opinion as to what the spirit 


J. Murray Watts, Naval Architect, Philadelphia. 


or intent may be under a ‘broad interpretation’ 
is not within their province. 

“3. I believe that the measurer has done his 
full duty and measured the boats according to 
the rule. 

“4. The committee, therefore, has no option 
but to accept the certificates of measurement 
issued by him, and as he certifies that Joyant 
measures fairly within the class limit she should, 
in my opinion, be declared the winner of the 
match.” 


New Government Craft. 


THE accompanying plans are from the board 
of J. Murray Watts, naval architect, Philadel- 
phia, and show a boat now being designed for 
the Government in connection with the enforce- 





ment of the navigation laws. The requirements 
are for a boat with good speed, moderate draft, 
seaworthy qualities and comfortable quarters for 
two officers and three men. There had also to 
be accommodations for officers on special dtuy, 
sO a spare stateroom was laid out below and 
two Pullman berths located in the deck saloon. 





The outboard of this boat shows a very clean 
cut looking hull of the revenue cutter type with 
a good big bridge, low house and powerful fun- 
nel. This funnel ventilates the engine room and 
galley, and takes the smoke pipe of the galley 
and the mufflers of the motor. 

There will be a light signal mast located aft 
and a one-pounder gun mounted on the forward 
deck. Two power tenders will be carried; one 
a working boat for the crew and the other a 
teak finished, high speed power tender for the 
officers. 

The dimensions of this boat are 65 feet over- 
all, 12 feet 6 inches beam and 4 feet draft. A 
60 horsepower 6-cylinder engine of a reliable 
medium speed type will drive this boat fourteen 
miles an hour. 

She has a good sized deck saloon in which 
meals can be served and in which there are also 
two Pullman berths which can be of use should 
there be a large party aboard. The galley has 
steps leading directly to this saloon, and this 
galley has an unusual amount of storage room. 

The crew’s quarters are forward, and in them 
is a wide athwartship bunk and two pipe bunks 
besides transom lockers and a toilet. 

The officers’ quarters are aft and consist of 
one double and one single stateroom and a com- 
municating toilet room. In the double stateroom 
there is a desk for the officer in charge to make 
out his reports on. 

The deck space is very large. The bridge deck 
makes a good p'ace to navigate the boat, and 
from here as well as in the deck house the en- 
gine can be controlled and the boat steered. 
There is a 2,000 candle power arc searchlight 
shown, run by an electric lighting plant in the 
engine room. 
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How Hard is the Wind Blowing. 


Very often one hears a small yacht sailor say: 
“It was blowing a gale,” when as a matter of 
fact, according to velocity schedule, he meant a 
strong breeze or less. The following table, 
known as the Beaufort Scale, will be interesting 
and instructive. No mention is made of “great 
guns,” so when you are uncertain as to the 
wind’s velocity, you may safely say: “It is blow- 
ing great guns”: 

Velocity 
: ‘ Miles per Hour 
Calm—Full-rigged ship, all sail set, no headway.. 
Light Air—Just sufficient to give steerage way.. 8 
Light Breeze—Speed of 1 or 2 knots, “full and by”. 
Gentle Breeze—Speed of 3 or 4 knots, “full and by” 18 


moors 


Moderate Breeze—Speed of 5 or 6 knots, “full 
BOM MET scccons cciengishacksuasaduvanacelaate 23 
5. Fresh Breeze—All plain sail, “full and by’’...... 28 
6. Strong Breeze—Topgallant sails over  single- 
GEE TRIN : gi cieccaccccascctéacouesssecosss 34 
7. Moderate Gale—Double-reefed topsails............. 40 
8. Fresh Gale—Treble-reefed topsails (or reefed 
upper topsails and courses)............... 48 
9. Strong Gale—Close reefed topsails and courses 


(or lower topsails and courses)............- 56 
10. Whole Gale—Close reefed main topsail and 
reefed foresail (or lower main topsail and 


DUET GAME area ne dsnwaseccce naan dcacuous 65 
El.. Stoem— Bit MMGNEE: Sink 6 idk ccdiviicccccecasecceve 75 
2. Hurricane—Under bare poles..............cccecees 90 


Yacht Sales and Charters. 


FoLLow1nc is a list of recent sales and charters 
of power yachts effected by the firm of Cox & 
Stevens. This list is an indication of the con- 
siderable activity in vessels of this type which 
in view of the disturbed state of the financial 
market is worthy of note: 

The 83-foot cruising power yacht Milwin, sold 
for George W. Quintard, 3d, to a prominent 
yachtsman of New Orleans. She wil leave for 
her home port in the near future. 

The 60-foot cruising power yacht Ramona IL., 
sold for F. C. Lozano, of New York, to a mem- 
ber of the New York Y. C. She will be re- 
named Anado, and will be used for general 
cruising on Long Island Sound. 

The 60-foot gasolene cruiser Major sold for 
Francis E. Thompson, of Boston, to Michael J. 
Tierney, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

The 60-foot motor yacht Simplicity so’d for 
John R. Corbin, of New York, to Arthur H. 
Waterman. 





ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly Stewart & BINNEY) 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Masen Bu'lding, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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YACHT and BOAT SAILING 


By the late Dixon Kemp 


Tenth edition. Published 1904. We have a copy in 
fairly good condition, published at $12, which we will 
sell for $9.00. 


POREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


The 46-foot gasolene cruiser Gloriosa, sold for 
George B. Spearin, of New York, to Stephen 
J. Leonard, New Rochelle, N. Y. She has been 
renamed Jeanchen. 

The 53-foot gasolene cruiser Unome II. sold 
for Dutee W. Flint, Providence, R. I., to C. H. 
Foster, Troy, N. Y. 

The 50-foot raised deck cruiser Doris B. IL. 
sold for Jacob C. Benz, Lynn, Mass., to W. G. 
Case, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The 50-foot gasolene cruiser Jeanchen, sold 
for S. J. Leonard, New Rochel.e, N. Y., to W. T. 
Bradley for use on Lake Champlain. 

The 50-foot raised deck cruiser Beckeye, sold 
for George Wack, New York, to T. M. Brumby, 
Marieta, Ga. She has been shipped to Tampa, 
Fla., where she will be used. 

The 50-foot auxiliary yawl Wild Goose, sold 
for Lawrence Dunham, New Rochelle, N. Y., to 


Harold C. Nye, of Cleveland, to which city she 
has been shipped. 

The 60-foot motor yacht Patricia, chartered 
for Charles W. Lee, New York, to Mrs. J. J. 
Harrington, Larchmont, N. Y. 

The 85-foot twin screw gasolene houseboat 
Onawa II., chartered for Wilbur C. Fisk, New 
York to a member of the New York Y. C. for 
cruising in Florida waters. 


Passing of Noted Yachts. 


Lyinc snuggled up to the end of a battered 
wharf off New street, East Boston, says the 
Boston Herald, are two unpretentious steam 
fishermen, idling away days of leisure brought 
about by a change of ownership. They are a 
rough-and-ready looking pair, their hulls are a 
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dirty black, except where the paint is worn 
away, their sides show the rough usage of the 
weather, a plebeian shirt dangles drying on a 
line above the deck. To the eye of one inex- 
perienced they are not particularly pretty to 
look upon, but in spite of their present lowly 
estate it is not very long since they were 
among the finest and swiftest private yachts in 
eastern waters. 

A landsman who stood at the pier the other 
day ventured the remark that he didn’t think 
much of the boats. He had hardly got the 
words out of his mouth when the oracle—every 
little dock seems to have its oracle—set him to 
rights promptly with a flow of nautical language 
on beauty of lines, sailing qualities, staunchness, 
and much more. The ill-advised critic knew his 
ignorance. 

ARISTOCRATS OF OCEAN. 

The two humble steamers are the Bethulia 
and Geisha, late of the fleet of the Boston 
Fisheries Company, and before that true aristo- 
crats of the ocean. Until recently they were 
companioned by a third of equally patrician 
origin, Philomena, which has left them to begin 
a renewed activity among the fleet “out of 
Gloucester.” 

All three have been stripped of their former 
finery. There is nothing left except the beauty 
of line and finish to indicate that they ever were 
other than what they seem to-day. That they 
have been allowed to loaf away their time is 
due simply to the fact that the company to 
which they belonged has gone out of business 
and they have been awaiting a purchaser. 

Philomena was taken over by a Gloucester 
buyer, and Geisha and Bethulia are now the 
property of Robert P. Nichols, treasurer of the 
Maine Coast Company, who is still in doubt as 
to what he will do with them, although he thinks 
they will probably re-enter the fishing industry. 


MAKE POOR FISHERMEN. 


One yachting expert says that yachts, as a 
rule, make poor fishermen, and that has been 
a view very generally held. The converting of 
Philomena, Geisha and Bethulia was considered 
something of an experiment for that reason, 
and has been watched with no little interest. 
Their former owners say they have proved suc- 
cessful and have done good service in pollock 
fishing and seining along the coast. 

Built in the early ’90s, the trio were examples 
of the best in design and construction. That 
was before gasolene became so largely popular 
and the changing nautical fashions reduced their 
value. Costing griginally between $50,000 and 
$30,000, they were sold, comparatively speaking, 
for a song. 

The demands of business, recognizinz only 
utility, made rapid changes in their appearances. 
No shining brass and polished woodwork were 
left. In the saloons and staterooms, once re- 
splendent with mahogany and rosewood, with 
carved panelling and white and gold decoration, 
no vestige of the former beauty remains. 

Everything has been dismantled, and where 
parties of guests found enjoyment on many a 
summer cruise is only a watertight hold for fish. 
The quarters for the crew alone are unchanged. 

Although they have little to show what they 
were originally, Bethulia, Geisha and Philo- 
mena are still stout and seaworthy and have a 
good many years of usefulness before them. 
They were built for swiftness, and have other 
qualities for which the average builder of fish- 
ing vessels could not afford to pay at the outset. 


ONCE A CRACK STEAMER. 


_ Yachtsmen remember Bethulia in her pris- 
tine glories as one of the crack steamer yachts 
of the harbor. As Varuna, she was built for 
R. H. White, and no expense was spared. Her 
estimated value at the time of her launching 
was in excess of $50,000. Her cabin fittings 
were most elaborate, and no care was spared in 
her designing and construction. 

She was 76 feet on the waterline and 95 feet 
over all, was designed by G. F. Lawley and 
built at the yards of Lawley & Son in South 
Boston, and was for some years the pride of 
her owner. Later she became the property of 


Talbot Aldrich, and still later come into the 
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possession of the Boston Fisheries Company to 
be turned into a fisherman. 

Scarcely less imposing was the Philomena, 
another locally built yacht. She was turned out 
from the yards of A. A. Martin in East Boston 
the same year as that in which Varuna was 
built. She was somewhat smaller than her 
sister, being 65 feet on the waterline and 84 feet 
over all, but was no less finished in every detail. 

Her first owner was George F. West, of Port- 
land, Me., but she was twice sold to Boston 
men before she came into the fishing fleet. Like 
Bethulia, she was familiar to scores of yachts- 
men about Boston and was considered a speedy 
and clever sailer. 

CAME FROM NEW YORK. 

Better known as the Rose or as the Rayn- 
ham, Geisha was somewhat similar to Philo- 
mena. She was not a local boat, having been 
built and owned in New York. She was de- 
signed by C. L. Seabury and put together by 
the Seabury Company of Morris Heights, N. 
Y., in 1897. Her first owner was A. Bleeker 
Banks, who used her for some years before she 
passed through other hands into ‘the company 
of Geisha and Bethulia. She was 72 feet water- 
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line and 85 feet over all. As a rule steam yachts 
have not found their way into the hands of the 
fishermen owing to the fact that even when 
they have become somewhat antiquated in the 
eyes of up-to-date owners their value is greater 
than the average fishing concern is willing to 
meet. Other vessels of less elaborate type serve 
the purpose as well, and the old prejudice 
against yachts still keeps the conservative busi- 
ness bidder away from them. 

The same prejudice has operated against the 
sailing yachts, although now and then one of 
these finds its way into the fishing fleet. Of 
course, numerous smaller yachts have been 
fitted with auxiliary power and used by indi- 
viduals in supplying the market in a small way. 


NO USE FOR YACHTS. 


Of the swift sailing yachts one man long iden- 
tified with the fishing industry, said: “A yacht 
may be all right, but all I have to say is that 
it’s an all-fired bad sort of boat for my pur- 
pose.” 

Although that view is held by many, several 
of the larger craft have been admitted into the 
fishing fleet. Perhaps the most familiar of these 
is the schooner Alert, formerly the property 
of John O. Shaw, Jr., of this city, and at one 
time the flagship of the Corinthian Y. C. at 
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Marblehead. She was built and designed by 
Henry Bryant and W. B. Smith at South Bos- 
ton in 1888. 

Alert was better fitted than the average yacht 
for her new field, for she had been modelled on 
pilot boat lines and could hold her own in any 
weather. About four years ago she was made 
over with auxiliary power and then became a 
Gloucester fisherman. 

Another Boston boat which took up a new 
career of usefulness after her days of gaiety 
came to an end is the schooner Avalon, which 
was built at Islip, L. I., in 1886. She has been 
owned by various yachtsmen, among them H. 
Foster Otis of this city ,and Col. Francis L. 
Leland, of New York. She is now one of the 
numerous fleet catching the red snapper in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

She was not the first Boston boat to be 
drafted to the gulf, for she was preceded by 
some few years by the old-time schooner For- 
tuna, formerly the property of Commodore 
Hovey, of the Boston Y. C. Both boats belong 
to the Gulf Fisheries Company of Galveston, 
Texas. 

WAS GLOUCESTER BUILT. 


A smaller schooner, Magnolia, once the prop- 
erty of E. P. Boynton, is often seen along the 
coast in her new role as a fisherman. She was 
Gloucester-built and returned to that port after 
Mr. Boyton disposed of her. Stil another 
schooner, the old 80-footer, Carlotta, of New 
York, which was one of the best of her type 
when she was built for John W. Bowman, has 
been recently converted into a fisherman. 

Fallen from her once lofty estate, Pilgrim, which 
stirred the envy of many enthusiasts when she 
first took the water, has fallen to the lowly 
position of a gasolene supply boat after serving 
a period as a steam fisherman. Built in 1893 
for the express purpose of defending the 
America’s Cup, she was all that the skill of the 
naval architect could make her. No money was 
spared on this fleet 90-footer, but she found her 
match in Defender in the trial races and never 
had an opportunity to meet Valkyrie II., which 
she was designed to beat. After a period as a 
fishing boat along -the Maine coast she was 
brought to East Boston and there fitted with a 
huge gasolene tank and has just begun her 
career as a supply boat in Marblehead Harbor. 


Elena—Westward, 


In seven contests, aggregating 251 miles, there 
was a difference in time of only 1th. 53m. 29s. 
between the two big New York Y. C. schooners 
Elena and Westward, the shorter time being in 
favor of Elena. These and other interesting 
figures appear in the report of the regatta com- 
mittee of New York Y. C., just issued. The 
committee is made up of H. de B Parsons, C. 
Sherman Hoyt and J. M. Macdonough. 

One race, other than the club contests, was 
sailed by these schooners, that of the Newport 
Y. R. A., on Saturday, Aug. 12, the course be- 
ing 35%4 miles. Elena required 5h. 36m. 26s, and 
Westward 5h. 42m. 19s. to complete it. Thus 
in the season eight meetings were had by these 
yachts, the number of miles sailed being 286%, 
the total time required in doing so showing 
these figures: Elena, 46h. 47m. 27s., and West- 
ward, 48h. 46m. 49s., making a difference of rh. 
59m. 22s. in favor of Elena. 

With the exception of the run from New Bed- 
ford to Newport, in which Elena beat West- 
ward 2m. 29s. in a 13-knot breeze, and the run 
for the King’s cup in a 20-knot breeze, when 
Westward had the better of the argument by 
17s., the winds were light and variable. During 
the season Elena won the Navy challenge cup 
and seven other New York Y. C. prizes, includ- 
ing the vice- and rear-commodore’s cups for 
first division schooners during the cruise. 

The three cups won by Westward included 
the U. S. N. challenge cup for schooners and 
the Astor cup. 

The schooner Irolita during the season won 
six New York Y. C. cups, that of the commo- 
dore’s being the more important. The best 

(Continued on page 819.) 
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If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send a notice like the following: 
Fixtures. 


Dec. 17.—Wilmington, Del.—Anniversary shoot of the 


Dupont Gun Club. 
REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 


Dec. 13.—Concordia, Kans.—Blue Ribbon G. C. J. F. 
Caldwell, Sec’y. 
Dec. 20.—Syracuse, N. Y.—Onondaga County G. C. 


T. E. Clay, Sec’y. 


1912. 


Jan. 24-27.—Pinehurst (N. C.) Country Club. Leonard 
Tufts, ae. . a 
April 17-19.—Wichita, Kans.—Kansas State tournament, 
under the auspices of the Interurban G. C. C. W. 

Jones, Sec’y, N. Main St., Wichita, Kans. 

June 4-6.—Mexico, Mo.—Fifth annual State tournament 
of the Missouri State Trapshooters’ Association, 
under the auspices of the Audrain Country Gun Club, 
of Farber, Mo. Russell Glynn, Sec’y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


I note there was some mistake in newspaper reports 
that the Mayor of Indianapolis had cornered the turkey 
market, as over one thousand live turkeys were won at 
different gun club shoots throughout the country. 


x 


There’s no use arguing it—because there’s only one 
answer—the amateur trapshooter couldn’t get along with- 
cut the Du Pont Powder Company, and by the same 
token the Du Ponts couldn’t get along without Ed. 
Banks, which soliloquy is brought on by a new booklet 
for the trapshooter from the pen of Mr. Banks. It’s 
too long to review on short notice, as we are headed for 
press a day earlier this week, so that we may have a day 
off to shoot a turkey for Thanksgiving. The book is 





called “Trap Shooters’ Equipment and Gun Club House 


Plans.” 
being comprehensively covered and well handled. 
free for the asking. 


Briefly, it is all the title implies, the subject 
It is 


R 

At the annual meeting of the Montreal Gun Club, held 
Nov. 25, the treasurer’s books showed a neat balance on 
hand to start the new year with. Spoon shoots will be 
held every Saturday afternoon. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: Hon. President, T. O. 
Lyall; President, W. Carruthers; Vice-President, R. B. 
Hutchison; Secretary-Treasurer, Louis A. Levin; Com- 
mittee: J. Kenyon, W. S. Strachan, Jas. H. Maker, Geo. 
E. Cheese, T. C. Cooke, W. Davies, W. H. Brainerd, 


R. J. Inglis. 
BEECROFT. 


New York Athletic Club. 


PeLtHaM Manor, N. Y., Nov. 25.—In spite of a bad 
wind and because of a great big attendance at the shoot 
here to-day, George Lyon, one of the most popular of 
the professional shooters, acknowledged his hearty wel- 
come by getting one of the two perfect scores of the day. 
Culver made the other straight and won the Thanks- 
giving cup. The Doctor had high score for the day with 
90 out of 100. Incidentally he took the Committee cup. 

There were five ties for the leg on the November cup. 
It went to B. M. Higginson in the shoot-off. A limb on 


the President’s cup went to D. F. McMahon. Scores: 
November cup, 25 targets, handicap: 

B M Higginson.... 0 22 J M Jones.......+-+: 5 21 
F A Hodgman..... 0 22 D Landquist ....... 1 19 
a jp See 0 22 BF WOE vccecss 5 19 
eI Cl0U Gs cccescs 2 22 PGS ite o.accae x 2 18 
Dr De Wolfe....... 2 22 D F McMahon..... 117 
A H Winter........ 0 21 R R Debacher...... 3 17 
| 2 Se eee 0 21 I OE: sacecesesnce 0 16 
eee 1 21 J. G Batterson..... 2 16 
GS YF Castett 6. cccses 1 21 C W Billings....... 0 15 
O C Grinnell....... 1 21 AW Charch........ 0 14 


Shoot-off of tie: 







B M Higginson .... 0 24 Dr De Wolfe....... 2 2 
G F Crowe. .cccccce 2 2 F A Hodgman..... 0 20 
Committee cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
Bie CUVEE ccccccccas b De § 2 
D Lindquist ....... 2 25 A Hodgman eee 0 2 
B M Higginson.... 0 24 C W Billings....... 1 19 
5 oh BeiOcecsaene 0 23 A W _Church........ 0 19 
G J Corbett......... 1 2 CG ES BIR cececanss 2 19 
D F McMahon..... 2 2 DP I Sadccsecas 0 19 
SF Cag G i ccccsess 2 23 A. TE Witter... <<. 0 19 
R R Debacher...... 4 23 WP SeOas coacecsenas 0 18 
G Batterson...... 2 22 O C Grinnell....... 3 
r De Wolfe....... 2 22 A P Watlker........ 5 16 
Shoot-off of tie: 
TF CAWEP se cecevcee 1 22 D Lindquist. ...<<s-< 2 21 
President’s cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
D F McMahon..... 2 24 WF BOE ivcccsaoan<es 0 19 
6G LL, LyOticcccccces 0 22 C W Billings...... 1 19 
A W Church....... 0 22 B M Higginson..... 0 19 
G FB Cree ticcccives 2 22 G J Corbett......... 1 19 
Dr De Wolfe....... 2 22 O C Grinnell....... a 
A P Walker....c.0s« 5 22 R R Debacher...... 4 19 
PP Bae cccccccccse 0 21 Be TE WRG ccccsies 0 18 
De 0 21 F A Hodgman..... 0 17 
D Lindquist ....... 2 21 G Batterson....... 2 17 
J M Jones.......... 5 20 G F Ticswseeces 2 16 
Thanksgiving cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
Dir Canet gscese=s- 0 25 A W Church....... 0 21 
a AR eee 0 25 GC FF Ce Gicscccece 2 21 
C W Billings....... 1 25 R R Debacher...... 4 21 
D Lindquist ....... 2 2 DP PO vacneccecss 21 
Dr De Wolfe...... 2 25 im eer 5 21 
ACy. 8 eee 2 24 Se MM aexosxcaateds 0 20 
2 ie 1 23 D F McMahon..... 1 20 
A Walker.......+- 5 =A O C Grinnell....... 1 20 
T G Batterson...... - 2 2 A H Winter........ 0 19 
B M Higginson..... 0 21 F A Hodgman..... 0 15 
Won by Dr. Culver on perfect score. 
High gun trophy, scratch, 100 targets: 
GF Be EWOnecewccs cosas 92 De IE se dels acaisiceuae 77 
TP CRONE crccgccsdcea 90 1 a ee 76 
B M Higginson...... 86 220 ae 75 
EDP LG ccesccisae 83 F A Hodgman......... 7 
Dr De Welle ccccecece 83 © © Gaeieccncscccas 73 
G J Corbett.. 82 EGS Wieiecessceccxe 69 
G F Crowe 80 ¥ G Batterson......... 69 
F Hall. ...... . 78 RR Debacher......... 65 
D F McMahon. cae DB WOO Riacncccsesces 64 
2 SS eee 77 AE Wa ike ccceces 60 


Won by Dr. Culver. 
*Professionals; scores do not count for trophy. 
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OUR 1912 CALENDAR 


IS NOW READY 


The subject this year is a vigorous one from the brush of a well known sportsman-artist. 


It shows two men and a guide with duffle bags, canoe, and of course rifles, getting ready 
to leave a small railway station which every sportsman who has hunted in the Maine 


woods will instantly recognize. 


The coloring is magnificent, the handling of the subject masterful, and—we have only 


a limited number. 


Send in your name, address and 4 cents in stamps and secure one to-day. 
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kemingion-UMC — the perfect shooting combination. 





REMINGTON ARMS- UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. - 
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Highland Y. C. 


Puitaverputa, Pa. Nov. 25.—Highland Gun Club 
members had a glorious time at the Thanksgiving shoot 
to-day, over the Edge Hill traps, and there were few 
who did not carry home something to fill the Thanks- 
giving dinner pail. Some got turkeys; others geese, 
chickens, ducks and pigeons, while there were some 
who had to be content with the lowly sparrow. That all 
the members might have a fair chance at the live prizes, 
the shooters were divided into classes. The program 
called for 100 targets in strings of 20, and considering the 
wind, that made the targets anything but easy, creditable 
scores were made. 2 

High gun for the day was George S. McCarty, with 94, 
who won not only a turkey in his class, but was given 
a spoon to eat the cranberry sauce with. Tom Tansey 
was second and will dine on goose, while ‘“‘Butch” Landis 
got a chicken for his 85, and Billy Severn chased the 
duck. The shoot in Class B was keen, and Walter 
Dalton, shooting almost in the dusk on his last inning, 
captured the gobbler, Watson landing a goose, Side- 
botham a chicken; Cooky a duck, while Slear carried to 
his Collingswood home a pigeon, and Freeman allowed 
his sparrow his liberty. Clark was high in Class C, with 
William Dalton, Joel Davis, who celebrated his advent 
into the class with 74, and Abbott, sharing the trophies. 
Harkins had nearly everything his own way in Class D. 
Lindsley and Edwards were other winners. Scores: 












Class A: Total. 
PUN ONUEY > bs onnesvuawwencekeeweus TW 3) 19 17-2 94 
NON cousk oebicatacskocnece one 17 18 19 16 18 88 
EE Scan penccsestonesveesenrs 15 20 19 13 17 85 
BPR vn nice nehvenenkebewsusense 17 15 18 16 17 83 
DEED owkiscauscvanwiassiscansce 15 18 16 17 17 83 

Class B: 

JOE STS i ee 19 15 15 19 17 85 
DER FCC mah coc antycic ~- ss 38 16° 36 Ti 84 
RSE oncoavnos -- 14 17 16 18 18 83 
Sidebotham 16 14 17 16 2% 83 
ROME Ula cee chan ac dctnn send onbns 16 15 18 17 16 82 
S M Freeman 14 17 13 16 «17 7 
W_ T Smith 16 15 11 17 17 7 
J] F Meehan 14 12 14 16 19 75 
EE rivecccccuccksssiencosstass 12 12 15 15 16 7 
PEED ocbina cain cwnsninesccnescen 12 12 15 15 16 70 

Class C 
EUR. ua casekeedcassnevseceeus se 17 15 16 14 18 80 
WVSINMER DORILOR. ..60csaccccsesves 18 18 16 13 13 7% 
EEE: Sa Ghishbbicnenisckukeorysaee 18 15 13 11 17 74 
Abbott 15 10 19 14 15 73 
PRIS wct-sie'5 14 14 12 18 17 70 
Tillinghast 11 12 12 16 10 61 

Class D: 

PIEIG cast diucesexseeuaeueeee 17 13 12 16 17 75 
NE noo Gch caper eseiewenes 156 17 122 122 10 66 
Es AORN. wes wewsceecsncwees 10 3 11 8 10 42 
TEE: acciuencssivcneeseees<be 8 6 6 8 8 29 
NEL, Sin icici pissin eee diene eR Ni rte 14 
BaP PEMA, Siisvss%escwenenans ee 9 


Chicago Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 18.—With a strong wind blowing 
from the west and threatening a repetition of last week’s 
weather, it looks like a hard day for the “‘wolves’’ to- 
morrow. 

Even with the targets cutting all kinds of capers, a 
number of good scores were made, and it looks as if 
Fred Gilbert would make them hustle some to-morrow, 
as he broke 93 out of the last 95 he shot at. 

Winans was somewhat “under the weather,” but they 
got him to try a few frames with a borrowed gun. 
Scores: 








Events: iS 2. 2S. O27 a8 
Targets 25 25 2 2 2 20 20 2 15 
L M Fetherston......... Pe Oe wa, ek gerne? 66, 6 
W D Stannard « 2 2 2 21 
Geo Maxwell ........... ee eS re 
SORRUOED 4x5 cess awennaicas HAawas .. 72 
G E Mathews............ OG Se A ns es. Sewe 
0. FE ICTs occwcsccees (oes Ge ae as Be eae. 8 
BOP VO a oisceseess sc Sock oe ee ee ee ae SE 
Mrs Fetherston ......... eee a See ae 
Set SRO vensienisic Oe ae OU ee 
M Clyde .... nish ek ace ties 
Be RN one sneaseenaws m on, eee. Cae ee ee 


Nov. 19.—The weather conditions were all that could 
be desired at this time of the year, so that the “wolves” 
had nothing but extremely hard targets to contend with; 
and seemingly this was aplenty, for the targets were 
thrown a full 90yds., many of them going still further( 
and the quartering targets were about as difficult as it 
was possible to throw them. It was these extremely 
hard and sharp quartering targets that gave the specta- 
tors an idea of the speed and distance the targets were 
going, and most all of the shooters had plenty of them 
to shoot at.. 

J. R. Graham was the only one to score a straight 
frame of 20, which he did in the seventh event, Guy 
Dering coming close to it in three frames, losing only 
one target in the first, fifth and ninth events. ilbert, 
Kneuss] and Stannard each had one score of 19 to 
their credit. 





Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 =Total. 
Pred ‘Gilbert: ........ - 15 18 16 12161518171619 162 
Guy Dering .......... 19 14 15 13 191812131912 157 
ee 181218 15171515171715 153 
Max Kneusel ......... 17 12 16 141913 17131614 151 
W D Stannard....... 1512 914121418161917 146 
Geo Maxwell ........ 14 16 14 14 16 10 17 1217 11 141 
Eee eae 141018 7131217161714 138 
J R_ Graham.. --- 131118 9161120101816 1387 
D) E Thomas. 15 13 15 11 13 12 13 14 16 15 137 
J, Kammerman .. 13 15 141016 1016121615 137 
E S Graham... 14 12 10 13 16 11 12 13 16 12 129 
R W Clancy... - 18 13 18 11121012111211 123 
G E Mathews....... - 10 11 1112 121214131710 122 
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91711131014 8 114 
Si¢iét 9 .. .. 97 
ND. Soo. ie! ce” 00 106 51 
8 9 7151114 7 99 
Dia iee. (se 9% astra 45 
REE $5) 55) Se igs 25 


< poentaee Evan eaiheetiere 19 
; ee Wee wales tes lee ise 16 
D sce se aelew ies 9 


Fred Gilbert led the “pack of wolves” with a total 
of 162 out of 200, Guy Dering being next in line with 
157, while Bart Lewis came in third with a score of 153. 
Twenty-two shooters participated in the ‘‘wolf shoot,” 
fifteen of them shooting out the entire program, the 
balance of the forty-two shooters in attendance shooting 
practice events at regular 50yd. targets, and made the 
following scores: ‘ 











Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 
B L Kammerer....... 22 19 23 19 19 20 20 20 19 18 16 16 16 
So eee . 14 81713 16 15 12 14 20 15 15 10 16 
{ Breitenstein ph el 2) Sy ee ee 
5, A TARGA, wens cnsic PA a AG EAS. os. 0s 00-05: 08, 00: Se 
DE scacswisende< Pe OES ko om as. 0544 ns 08 
P Miller ..... seseuiae BIEN on). ig neat ca he's ner ae trae 
ee ee ere BO wie Ka. Waiies.estasliew eel ee 
EP PESGRET scvscnsesse RE EET. ss. 5a; 4% (06:88! gene venues 
Dr Heyford «......... Be te ao. Gs casein Gio) eee nas ae 
Dr Cleveland ....<... BPA AD cu we: 5a l es) oa ee Wve Ss 3S) 6 
BE VRE oss cvckvicnec BNE 52 vs se: oe: 6S. ana ew eee 
se Se oy ae eee ere 
Tis DEIN: owsnwennevecs eee eer en 
Fr Peel. kcasevacssccenes WINS a5, wd ace Be, u's; Beueatont os 
Pi MRRPEMOR iscsesscce co igh |) a ee a eer 

ER cnc acoexssaweenr PED a0. as" 6s" 40 as we be Seales 
BEE cc cicccwscoe ee ae SS a6 ue ee Sal isle We) ee aeosslae 
TOMIED cas awssaxneee ae: So. ae e- bellewreer ge: aki serene 
SRAMEETED vscswesincnene EE case Fils: slo) “hie ink Wis SA) Sint oO LO pe ee 
OIE is cokinc Aes: 04) en GS; 00-0 o 65) <a We Oe ee we 
Keller Seu sbeeheen's re 
Clancy .. 

Thomas .. 

R King Oe caigr REL OLSO By 

TD PEBEE ycssccscnce SED vs. on ax Me ee 68 

BP Ros cvsinccecs Be ea! ur bao ae ue aw We ie oer eee ee 
PE GAG GOR Seaview essai eae eee gal le aa ORGS Cont SS 

ee BY cal wu Sen ie New! “ale a Se eee 
att LEW a iccaccxcec OI Yes ier ibis: Sia Gs Oh. Wes oa pik toeteeG a 
MacLachlan ......... DP Sn Hise ee? wa Re cea eh) Rance es 
CRANE oa caagieeuceswn cess iso y weeiew ears ae: ae asi aerale Seiten 


RI sins lun as cs wie Gee as ois: Sew’ ae. Merge ate Gat ote Swain ae 


The Bu Pont Gun Club. 


Witmincton, Del., Nov. 25.—’Twas a goodly bunch 
that faced the northwester here to-day and worked for 
the attractive merchandise prizes offered and the Class C 
challenge cup. Winners in the Coleman du Pont mer- 
chandise event were: Class A—L. D. Willis, 22 out of 25; 
Class B—William G. Wood, 23; Class C—Dr. A. Patter- 
son and Dr. H. Betts tied at 20; Class D—D. R. Rutter, 
18. In the challenge match, Class C, for a silver cup, 
Victor du Pont defeated T. W. Mathewson, 35 to 32. In 
a shoot for Class C cup, G. F. Lord, the holder, de- 
feated W. J. Highfield, 50 to 52. 

The full scores yesterday follow: 






TB Mectugh....cccsces 20 W T Bighfield.....:...<s 16 
BE BE cares cascee 16 H Winchester ......... 18 
AS Be ck nssexcensss's 17 W Tomlinson ......... 14 
W M Hammond....... 19 R W Linderman....... 15 
T A_ MacMullen....... 18 TOR RCT ooo pcionaeine 5s 
Dr L Rumford....... - 19 NE sips. ccnoaumas 20 
DOE BE SEIS eo aseniciesins 20 Wat Coyne <.5.<..006.. 18 
As SOEs cave ncsesee 15 J W Anderson, Jr..... 17 
Pe ENG svaeascadne, 23 De BUCK... .c<cecese 16 
Oe BOs a ex cincckxcs 14 We COR. iciccnncece 8 
¥ W Cann.... roe ee Dr C R Jefferies, Jr.... 10 
© H Simon... 19 PEREEG Vicick cowacouveses 3 
T W Mathewson... 18 D J Dougherty ...... oe 
Victor du Pont.... 21 Lj RMENUED sw tacwescs 15 
W G Wood....... 23 TS TP RSIOD, « csccccsees 19 
F A Wardenberg oe Dr A Patterson. nae 
BS 0D! WVAES.. osccssssces 22 W B Smith, Jr........ « 2 





Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ripce, L. I., Nov. 25.—C. R. James won the 
take-home-trophy to-day with 93 out of 100. . me. 
Vanderveer took the November cup with 48. A _ north- 
west wind made high scores the result of decidedly ac- 


curate holding. The summary: 
November cup, 25 targets, handicap: 

ee 3 25 S Lawson......5s 5 19 
J H Vanderveer.... 1 24 Fie RIOD. <ai0:sisinsin ss 0 a9 
C A Lockwood..... 4 24 ACEI wvine ccisesicns 1 19 
eS eee 2 24 N K Toerge......... 5 18 
F B Stephenson.... 0 23 WW WEB, cacceesces 5 17 
Set oe | ee 5 22 PION Siss cows cas 5 17 
We RUN 2 nins ncnancien 4 21 W_W Marshall..... 5 15 
PP, ce EMER cocenous 1 20 FE IES «5 on scces 5 14 


Best two high scores out of three shoots for the cup: 
Won by J. H. Vanderveer, total 48; F. B. Stephenson 
47, C. A. Lockwood 46, C. R. James 45, C. Blake 44. 





Interstate Association Meeting. 


THE annual meeting of the stockholders of the Inter- 
state Association for the encouragement of Trapshoot- 
ing will be held on Dec. 7, 1911, at 2 P. M., at the office 
of the Association, with the Corporation Trust Com- 
pany, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J., for the 
purpose of electing a board of directors, receiving and 
acting upon reports of the officers, and for the trans- 
action of such other business as may properly come be- 
fore the meeting. 

. Eimer E. SHANER, Sec’y-Treas. 








[Dec. 2, 1911. 


Du Pont Gun Club Anniversary Shoot. 


WiLmincTon, Del., Nov. 25.—Plans for the first anni- 
versary shoot of the Du Pont Gun Club are about com- 
plete. The shoot will be held Dec. 16, and will consist 
of 100 targets in five 20-bird events. Entrance fee for the 
100 targets, $2. This will include price of targets, lunch 
and trophies. There will be an optional sweep on the 
100 targets of $3, the club adding % to the purse in the 
optional sweeps, and if there should be fifteen or more 
entries in the optional sweeps, the club will add $10. 
Money in the sweeps to be divided Rose system, 5, 3, 2. 
We have four trophies which will be well worth winning, 
and as it is going to be rather difficult to arrange any 
form of handicap system for this particular shoot, we 
have decided to award the trophies by the Lewis class 
system. Any ties to be shot off at 15 targets. 

We have provided a trophy for the professional shoot- 
ers who may be with us and take part in the 100 target 
race. For the professionals we will fix an added target 
handicap. This can be looked after nicely because we 
will have a good line on those gentlemen. The 100-target 
tace will start at 10 A. M., and we reserve the right to 
close entries at 1:30. If, due to darkness, we are unable 
to finish the race, the first three events (60 targets) will 
constitute the event, and all contestants will be rebated 
2 cents for each target not shot at. 

The feature of this shoot will be the contest for the 
world famous E. C. cup, representing the inanimate tar- 
get championship of the world. This cup is at present 
held by Geo. L. Lyon, the star shooting representative 
of the Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
who has been challenged by Lester S. German, of the 
Du Pont Company. This event consists of 200 targets 
per man, made up as follows: 100 targets unknown 
angles, which will be shot over the Leggett trap; 50 
targets expert rule, one man up, which will be shot over 
the five expert tape recently installed at our club, and 
25 pairs, which will be shot over the Leggett trap. The 
E. C. Cup race will start at 1 P. M. Mr. Edward Banks, 
of Wilmington, will referee the match, and Mr. Chas. 
H. Newcomb, of Philadelphia, will act as judge for Mr. 
Lyon, and Mr. Wm. Foord, of Wilmington will judge 
for Mr. German. : 

The foregoing ought to make rather an attractive pro- 
gram. We expect to send out, some time during the 
next week or the following week, an attractive pro- 
gram. T. E. Doremus, Sec’y. 


The Fred Macaulay Business Men’s Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 22.—Members of the Fred 
Macaulay Business Men’s Gun Club had their weekly 
practice shoot at the local traps yesterday afternoon, and 
there was a big turnout. Among the performers was 
Jackie Clark, the bicycle rider, who broke 25 in the one 
string that he participated in. All the scores follow: 


ON ROE nok decd wonursoumeane nes 7 19 16 12 21 
INOOS GRE? cic ceossceccstesaces SS WW TM uc os 
WE “TISGMIOOET  oioc dscns esos 21 23 20 22 21 21 22 
MS WUC Scescsscssiesissieciseas 23 23 238 24 24 24 21 
ES AS CBOE cs op cent ysccncasias wpb 2ewewB.. « 
MAN ME aipcienca soacewensl anus 19 21 24 22 2 2 .. 
BoE, BOOBS sw cniccncsocusense 18 2 2 22 2 18 .. 
PAROS WHEAOR. sein cveccccincsoe Tt 2S) Ee. oe ke 
DW PROEMIAD io coccscacssescsvesis 18 20 14 16 18 19 17 
rrr rr ee oes oe | Se ae 
PRC FIED ciniccccccescssagcnsae ce 14 138 12 13 
RIOR. sow ccccaiscrccswaceicss 18 21 19 18 
Willem ‘Stengel 4. ccccss.0.sc0ces oe ng vee eae 
PRP EIBE sav siceacenecieewenesce ae rete Ane. aie 
ackie Clarke ......... eee pciies-c We ss -s 


SMOKELESS. 


East Lake Gun Club. 


Tue Mayor of Indianapolis didn’t corral all the tur- 
keys in the country, because several were available at 
the shoot held here on the 25th. J. T. Robertson was 
high gun, bagging a turkey and two other trophies. 
Among other prize winners were D. R. Smith, and 
Thorpe Martin, Smith winning in a tie with Roberson 
and Martin, and Roberson winning in tie with Martin. 
Other scores were as follows: 


Shot at. Broke 


Shot at. Broke 
J T Roberson... 85 80 5 14 


W A Fincher... 2 


T ‘Martin ...0<0. 85 74 C Haverback.... 50 27 
C Pate scc000< 25 22 Sf TOY cc c.c0se 50 24 
DR Sith: .. 85 65 Be ERS sass nsitgen 65 31 
RE SEE weceesce 75 51 i CRO Sscncsce 25 12 
EP AUES  bccennes 60 H Holmes ...... 25 13 
L Beatson ...... 7 48 DERINE ccascctee 25 14 
Te ONE x05 ess 50 26 A’ Macklan ..... 25 12 
W Jones sccevcs 25 13 Ey POUsie® .ccsce 25 12 
L L Farrel...... 25 13 ae ee 25 il 





Larchmont Y. C. 


Larcumont, N. Y., Nov. 25.—A live "possum was the 
feature prize yesterday for which the trapshooters of the 
Larchmont Yacht Club competed. The conditions were 
a handicap contest at 100 clay targets, and of the nine 
crack shots that faced the traps five of them broke better 
than 90. The winner was W. B. Short, with 97. Dr. 
Culver was second, and R. L, Spotts, W. J. Elias and 
D._L. Lindquist tied with 90. : 

The weather conditions were fair, full scores being 
made in four of the six contests. W. B. Short carried 
off the honors of the day, for besides capturing the ’pos- 
sum, he was the winner of the 10-target scratch shoot, 
also two 25-target way matches, in each of which he 
returned full scores. . L. Spotts was in form, winning 
the 15-target scratch contest, also a 25-target match. In 
both of et he broke all his targets, and he was also 
high gun for the day with 111 out of 125 for his score. 
i Culver broke 113, but he was not a member of the 
club. 
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Rifle amd Revolver 


Providence Revolver Club. 


THE second handicap cup match of the Providence 
Revolver Club was held at the range of the club at 
Arlington last Saturday, and resulted in a victory for 
Cc. F. Allen with a score of 263. Eleven men lined up 
at the targets and some good scores were turned in. 
The next match in the series will be held next Saturday 
evening, Dec. 2. Scores and handicaps follow: 


Hdcp. 1 2 3 4 5 Total. 
60 





Pe 5 wladuig et vacdivaade 40 36 40 44 43 263 
WUIGNONG ic oisccanscesicccucecs 30 2 43 43 35 37 230 
Moran ... — 36 31 41 20 43 224 
Moore ... . 44 36 36 33 36 39 224 
Miller ... as 41 45 44 43 43 216 
SOMES < civscrasmancagexcienss 44 39 43 42 45 213 
MPO. 6 crascdaswnaetadshincen 10 43 38 46 40 35 212 
POSER | codicicsiaccndecce aa 40 37 46 46 42 211 
RAOUL. . sa cetcesatenscdunce 24 40 38 33 37 36 208 
WAR. ada cacsecateteesenaes 44 33 38 26 24 36 201 
COMMOE cc cccapusenndcecurene dt 38 29 17 26 22 176 
Conditions: Five strings, five shots each, to be com- 


sleted within 25 minutes of firing the first shot. 
I 


Du Pent Gun Club, Rifle Dept. 


WILMINGTON, Del., Nov. 25.—The following scores 
were made on the rifle range of the Du Pont Rifle and 
Revolver Club: 

Rifle, (.22cal.), 50yds.: D. Appleby, 239, 238, 238, 232; 
T. W. Mathewson, 213; C. W. Maen 231, 228, 229; J. W. 
Anderson, 157, 202; H. Dunlap, 204, 200, 219, 203; E. 
Dunlap, 204, 173, 202; W. Rommel, 192, 206, 208; J. Nurn- 
berg, 214, 224, 203, 218. 

Revolver, qualification scores, 50yds.: D. Appleby, 85, 
90, 86; ae _— 51; J. W. Cann, 64, 65, 63, 70, 71; 
L. D. Willis, 74. 


ELENA—WESTWARD. 


Continued from page 816. 


elapsed time is credited to the Irolita in the 
squadron run, Fort Pond Bay to New Bedford, 
52% miles. 

The schooner Enchantress won the Kings 
cup and two class second prizes. 

During the season the committee started races 
on twelve different days. The number of yachts 
started was 238, which does not include a dupli- 
cate entry of a yacht starting in different events 
on the same day. There were ninety-seven races 
sailed. 

The expenditures of the regatta committee 
for the year amount to $3,382.50. The club 
money on hand available for prizes in $5,750, 
and the estimated value of prizes donated by 
members, $7,300, which foots up $13,050, and, in 
addition, the King’s cup. 





Motor Boating 


The New York Motor Boat Show. 


THE 1912 New York Motor Boat Show will 
be moved from its former home, Madison Square 
Garden, directly across the street to the spacious 
Sixty-Ninth Regiment Armory. 

The eighth annual National Motor Boat Show 
will open Saturday, Feb. 17, and close Saturday, 
Feb. 24, and will be the only motor boat show 
that will be held in New York city during the 
coming year. On the main floor will be shown 
the latest advanced types of boats and marine 
engines. In the center of the floor, and sepa- 
rated by aisles from ten to fourteen feet in width, 
eight solid blocks have been laid cut, each block 
measuring seventy-two feet long and twenty-five 
feet wide. All of these center blocks will be 
occupied by various types of boats from tiny 
power canoes to stately cruisers 60 feet in length. 
A wide range in prices and designs will be shown 
proving conclusively that no one, no matter how 
abbreviated the pocket book, need be denied the 
aaa to get out on the water in one’s own 
oat. 

_Ample space has been provided around the 
sides of the main floor for the exhibition of the 
latest types and wrinkles in marine engines. 
From the half horsepower motor of the attach- 
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at fault. 
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Red W Brand 
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able type to the huge 600 horsepower engines, 
both heavy duty and lighter racing models, all 
will be shown in a most attractive way. Acces- 
sories of every description, including the latest 
ignition devices, propellers, reverse gears, bat- 
teries, fire extinguishers, interior equipment, 
marine paints and varnishes, etc., will be shown 
on the elevated promenade. 

The show will be entirely under the manage- 
ment, direction and supervision of the National 
Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, 
Inc. The exhibition committee, consisting of 
Henry R. Sutphen, Chairman; James Craig, 
Eugene A. Riotte, J. M. Truscott and W. J. Rey- 
nolds, have labored hard and conscientiously to 
make the coming show the biggest, brightest and 
best exposition of motor boating that has ever 
been placed before the public. They have been 
enabled to reduce the cost of main floor space to 








Rifle and Pistol Cartridges 


To do justice to your skill, you should 
use good ammunition no less than an 
accurate rifle or pistol. 
often blamed when the ammunition is 
To insure your getting cart- 
ridges that are uniform in size and 
shooting strength, and sure-fire and ac- 
curate, ask for Winchester cartridges— 
the Red W Brand. These cartridges 
are made and loaded in the most com- 
plete plant in the world by automatic 
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The arm is 


machinery and are always just the same. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 










$1.75 per square foot, and that of the balcony 
space of $1.25 per square foot. That the efforts 
of the association and its committee are appreci- 
ated by the trade in general is proven by the 
fact that at this early date scarcely 500 square 
feet wot space remains unapplied for. 


1912 Bermuda Race. 


Since the first race for the Bermuda challenge 
cup there have been marked improvements in 
the form and construction of motor boat hulls 
designed for ocean cruising, and increased re- 
liability and efficiency have been reached in the 
internal combustion engine. 

The Bermuda motor boat races showed de- 
signers of this type of vessels, the builders of 
the hulls and the manufacturers of their engines 
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Grand American Handicap 
The Greatest Trap-Shooting Event of the Year, Won With 


Yeter’s Shells 


At Columbus, Ohio, June 22, 1911, by a record score 


99 out of 100 from 2O yards 


Mr. Harvey Dixon, of Oronogo, Mo., handicapped on the 20-yard line, and shooting PETERS Factory Loaded Shells, purchased by him 
out of the regular stock of the Columbus Gun Club, won the most coveted honor in the trap-shooting world, together with the Inter-State 
Association Trophy and the $1,000 purse. The score of 99 from 20 yards in the Grand American has never been equaled. 
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It pays to use PETERS SHELLS—the kind having “Steel where steel belonés.”’ 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY - - 


New York: 98 Chambers Street. T. H. KELLER, Manager 
San Francisco: 608-612 Howard Street. 


- CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New Orleans: 321 Magazine Street. E. F. LECKERT, Manager 
J. S. FRENCH, Manager 








the future possibilities of the craft in making 
long offshore passages. Designers of the hulls 
and makers of the engines have taken part in 
the Bermuda contests, and the experience thus 
gained has proved invaluable. 

The races have shown that during the quiet 
months of the summer on the Atlantic there is 
pleasure in the contests, and that the customary 
precautions only are necessary by those taking 
part in them to be absolutely free from annoy- 
ing incidents. 

The offshore cruising motor boat of to-day 
stands for seaworthiness and safety, while im- 
proved methods of ventilation make the vessel 
comfortable below decks and the well built and 
well looked aiter engines give little or no 
trouble. 

The construction of vessels designed for the 
Bermuda race should be commenced before the 
winter is far advanced. This gives designers, 
builders of hulls and the engine makers the re- 
quired time to turn out faultless workmanship, 
and also the opportunity to give the vessels the 
trials required by prudent owners preceding 
these contests. 

With the conditions and rules agreed upon at 
an early date, building may go on without the 
fear of interruption because of changes in the 
conditions at a late day. There have been de- 
lays in issuing the conditions for previous races, 
and this lapse it is desired to avoid for the next 
contest. 

The Bermuda challenge cup now is held by 
Mr. Samuel Cochran, of the Bensonhurst Y. C., 
by the victory of his Eronel IL., fitted with a 
Craig engine, in 1910, and the winning boats, in 
addition to the latter, have been Ailsa Craig in 
1907, fitted with a Craig engine; the same 
vessel, in 1908, and the Heather, fitted with a 
Standard engine, in 1909. The owners of these 
vessels, together with the builders of their hulls 
and the makers of their engines, can easily add 
their testimony to the great aid given the motor 
boat industry of the country by the motor boat 
races to Bermuda. 

The possession of the Bermuda challenge cup 
and a cash prize of $1,000, donated by a mem- 
ber of the New York Y. C., goes to the winner 
of the race. 


Canoeing 


A. C. A.—Western Division. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 6—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In the generally accepted term of 
canoeing weather this is not perhaps the ideal 
period ‘for canoeing, but now is the time to talk 
over last summer’s experiences in and out of 
a canoe and formulate plans for the season to 
come in I9I!2. 

The Western Division has enjoyed a year of 
prosperity, its membership has grown, and there 
has been inaugurated a series of cruises which 
promise to be a feature of succeeding seasons, 
the paddle down the Pecatonica River in Sep- 
tember being followed by a week-end cruise on 
the Rock River in October, both of which were 
events notable in the history of canoeing in the 
West. 

Even the torrid temperatures experienced last 
July failed to bake the enthusiasm of the mem- 
bers of the division who attended the meet on 
Lake Mendota at Madison, where the cheering 
hospitality of Mr. Lamp provided those in at- 
tendance with every facility for canoeing enjoy- 
ment, and Milwaukee sent three new members, 
an example to be followed in the future. 

Sugar Island was again the meeting place of 
members of the American Canoe Association, 
and the Western Division was strongly repre- 
sented there. In two years the Western Division 
will be the host of the A. C. A. and its commo- 
dore will be the guiding spirit at the meet of 
1914. Therefore, it has been suggested that we 
foregather on the evening of Nov. 25 at Morse’s 
Café, northwest corner of Evanston and Law- 
rence avenues, meeiing there at 6:30 o’clock for 
dinner, which will cost you but one dollar in 
spite of the advanced cost of living. The eve- 
ning will be spent in preparing for next year’s 
division meet, and members can be assured of 
a warm welcome. Do not in the meantime for- 
get the time, the place and the price. 

If you find that it will be impossible to attend 


the meeting, which is to be one of a series of 
mid-winter affairs, cut out the other engagement 
and just come. 

F. B. Huntineton, Vice-Com. 


A VILLAGE RAT AND SPARROW CLUB. 


YESTERDAY was a great day in our village. 
It was one of the red letter days of the year. 
For rich and poor, young and old, it was a 
holiday, and so a day of feasting and merry- 
making. A year ago a rat and sparrow club 
was founded, and yesterday saw the celebra- 
tion of the first anniversary of the useful little 
institution. 

Any and everybody who can lay claim to the 
proud distinction of residing within the bound- 
aries of our parish is entitled to become a 
member of the club on, in the case of adults, 
the payment of the small sum of a shilling a 
year, and, in the case of children, the payment 
of the nimble sixpence per annum. 

There are three hundred members, and there 
being no expenses to be met, the whole of their 
subscriptions are added to the prize fund, with 
the squire’s, the rector’s, and a few other do- 
nations, amounted yesterday to the goodly 
sum of just £20. 

Yesterday prizes were given to the twelve 
members—nine adults and three children— 
who had caught the largest number of rats 
and sparrows during the twelve months, and 
in one case delivered the tails and in the se- 
cond the heads, as the victims were caught, to 
the honorary secretary, our excellent school- 
master. 

Yesterday, moreover, a rat and sparrow 
shoot was helc, and prizes were given to the 
six who proved to be the best shots. Hence 
the importance of the day; hence the holiday 
and the feasting and the merrymaking. 

For a few days past one of the members, 
who has the reputation for being a clever hunt- 
er and fowler in particular, had been ott in the 
fields and the isolated rickyards with a pair of 
nets, an abundance of bait, and several call- 
birds, and had caught one hundred strong and 
healthy sparrows. Then other members, with 
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the aid of ferrets and stockings, had caught 
fifty full-grown rats. It is an ancient method— 
that of taking rats alive in stockings. The 
mouths of the latter are pegged over the mouths 
of the holes, and then the stockings are nicely 
arranged, and the rats bolt into them without 
the least hesitation. The moment it is noticed 
that a rat has entered the stocking, the stocking 
must be picked up at once and the rat emptied 
into a more secure trap, otherwise the rodent 
may presently bolt back into its hole and be 
killed by the ferret, or may bite the ferret so 
severely that it will not hunt again for a few 
days. 

a practically the whole village was 
up long before daybreak, for even when it is 
a holiday there is a lot of work to be done. 
The cattle and poultry must be fed and other- 
wise attended to, the shepherd must spend a 
few busy hours among his flocks, and the 
housewife must not neglect the more important 
of her daily household duties. As a matter 
of fact, there are thousands of villagers who 
have never enjoyed a whole day’s holiday. 

The great event of the day, the shooting 
match, was held in the squire’s paddock at the 
back of the stables. The publican was to sup- 
ply an ample number of traps—those ingenious 
yet simple contrivances, from which the spar- 
rows and rats are set at liberty, one at a time— 
and he himself, knowing all there is to be 
known about most country sports and pas- 
times, marked out the ground. Five traps were 
used, being placed ten yards apart, and each 
exactly twenty-one yards from where the gun- 
ners took their stand, and so arranged a semi- 
circle. 

Long before the clock on the church-tower 
chimed two, the hour appointed for the match 
to begin, the little paddock was full of folk. 
Decades had passed since a shooting match 
had last been held in the village, and the novelty 
of the event had attracted everybody. Old 
men and women, young men and maidens, and 
of course, the children—they were all there, 
happy, smiling, expectant. At last the clock 
struck two. The squire strolled on to the 
ground with a gun on his shoulder and the 
rector by his side, and the match began. Our 
squire and the rector are of the old school. 
Our joys and sorrows are their joys and sor- 
rows; when we suffer they suffer; when we are 
happy and rejoicing they are happy and re- 
joicing. We all live and work and play in this 
tiny, far-away village, divided from the pomps 
and vanities of the world by hills and dells and 
woods, just as though we were one big 
Robinson Crusoe on. a desert island. The 
squire and rector had come to take part in the 
competition just for the fun of the thing. 

First one competitor and then another step- 
ped forward and missed or laid his sparow 
low. Presently, however, there came a lull— 
ever so slight—in the interesting battle. A 
few of the competitors do not hold gun licen- 
ses, and the constable was present—a pleasant, 
middle-aged, intelligent man. He noticed the 
confusion at once, and as promptly restored 
peace of mind by taking up a gun and asking 
when it would be his turn to shoot. He is a 
member of the club, and so has a right to 
compete in the match; but we all know that 
he does not take out a gun license. 

Neither a sparrow nor a rat is an easy mark 
on a December afternoon, when the light is 
never good and rapidly becoming worse; but 
how few sparrows were missed, and not a single 
rat escaped! 

An excellent shot is the village laborer, al- 
though few are the opportunities that come his 
way to enjoy gun practice. The secret of 
his success lies in the fact that he has except- 
ional eyesight and what we call a “good eye.” 
You and I, patient reader, cannot plant our 
potatoes in straight rows without a line, but 
the average cottager will plant potatoes—or, 
for the matter of that, any other seeds—all 
day long in rows as straight as can be with 
only his eyes to guide him. 

Long before the shoot was over both the 
Squire and rector were well beaten, and event- 
ually the best shot of us all proved to be an 
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Repeating 
Rifle 





Shoots 
high ve- 
locity smoke- 
less cartridges, 
also black and low pres- 
sure smokeless. Power- 
ful enough for deer, safe to use in 
settled districts, excellent for target 
work, for foxes, geese, woodchucks, etc. 


Its exclusive features : the quick, smooth working “pump” action; 
the wear-resisting Special Smokeless Steel barrel; the modern 
solid-top and side ejector for rapid, accurate firing, increased safety 
and convenience. It has take down construction and Ivory Bead 
front sight; these cost extra on other rifles of these calibers, 


Our 136 page catalog describes the full Zarda 
line. Sent for three stamps postage. Write for it, 


Lhe Mlarlin Firearms Co. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








NEWFOU 


A Country of Fish and Game. A Paradise for 
The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds of fish and 


game. {All along the route of the Railway are streams 


NDLAND 


the Camper and Angler. Ideal Canoe Trips. 


famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, also 


Caribou barrens. {Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there is no other country 
in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. 
Information, together with Illustrated Booklet and Fold er, cheerfully forwarded upon application to 


J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 








elderly carter, who perhaps has not shot more 
than a hundred times during the whole of his 
busy, useful life. The match over, the company 
quickly dispersed, some to feed and shut up 
poultry, some to milk, and the remainder for 
the most part to attend to horses and other 
cattle. 

But by eight o’clock we were all gathered 
together again, with the exception of the chil- 
dren. The scene this time was the large, 
old-fashioned, magnificent dining hall in the 
squire’s stately home. There such a supper 
was spread out’ before us! There was, of 
course, sparrow pie, and there was venison, 
beef, and pheasant and partridge, and hare 
and snipe. After supper the schoolmaster read 
out the names of the prize-winners and the 
number of rats (5,000) and the number of 
sparrows (2,500) killed by the members of the 
club during the year. Then the squire’s good 
lady gracefully distributed the prize-money, 
the £20. 

After this we went into the coach-house, 
which had been transformed into a ballroom. 
Naturally few of us can afford dancing pumps, 
and our Sunday boots, although our best and 
lightest, are really heavy boots, and would 
have ruined a floor less strong and coarse. 
The squire and his wife opened the ball, the 
one by dancing with the blacksmith’s pretty 
daughter—a simple little maiden, all blushes, 
dimples, and smiles—and the other by dancing 
with the old carter who won the shooting 
match—a big, burly man, heavy, clumsy, and 
short-winded. Neither the squire nor his wife 
are good dancers, being more at home in the 
saddle, but they can dance the polka as well 
as most of us, and the polka is the only dance 
we care about. Oh, it is such a rollicking 
dance! You must know it weu—shuffle, hop, 
and round, three simple movements, full of 
poetry, charm, and grace. We all danced the 
polka from nine o’clock till three in the morn- 
ing—the squire, the rector, and their families 
—yes, we all danced, all danced at once, over 


a hundred couples—shuffle, hop and round— 
from nine o’clock till three in the morning! 

Then in the soft, waning, yellow moonlight 
home we went, whispering and so slowly, in 
happy, loving couples, along the quiet lanes, 
across the meadows, through the woods, to 
quaint, tiny cottages, quaint old farmhouses, 
and modern, bright red villas, scattered over 
an area of a good five square miles. 


A TWICE-TOLD TALE. 


“Yes,” said Mr. Greener, as he lighted an 
after-dinner cigar, on the conclusion of a suc- 
cessful day in-the forest; “yes, I had decidedly 
the better of: McPherson to-day.” 

“Indeed,” replied Mr. Thorne, a guest who 
had but that evening arrived at the lodge, and 
to whom, consequently, some of the rather 
unique practices in vogue in the forest of Glen 
Guile were unknown. 

“You must understand,” continued Mr. 
Greener, by way of preliminary explanation, 
“that I am neither so fleet of foot nor light of 
person as I once was, and that, therefore, I am 
altogether unfit for exertions which, as a 
younger man, I thought nothing of. The result 
is that I have lost more than one wounded stag 
through inability to follow him up; for, though 
I ultimately handed the rifle to McPherson, the 
opportunity was lost, as by that time the stag 
had too long a start. Now, I hold that, in the 
interests of humanity, no stalker should fail to 
adopt all legitimate’ means for ensuring the 
death of a wounded animal. It is awful to think 
of the poor beasts being subjected to a linger- 
ing death of protracted pain and suffering from 
the lack of a little foresight and precaution. In 
order to avoid such eventualities I have there- 
fore supplied McPherson with a second rifle, 
under strict injunctions only to use it when 
there seems a probability of a wounded beast get- 
ting away. Mac is really a good shot, but rather 
inclined to overestimate his own abilities as a 
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marksman, though I must say he has always 
been successful in finishing wounded beasts for 
me since being supplied with a rifle of his own.” 

“You have therefore no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with your new innovation,” said Mr. 
Thorne. 

“None whatever; it has proved an even 
greater success than I anticipated,” replied Mr. 
Greener. “But to return to to-day, and to tell 
you how I had the better of McPherson. The 
wind has been rather against us for some time, 
and good deer have not been over-plentiful in 
Glen Guile of late. To-day we were almost 
abandoning hope when we caught sight of a 
small herd, with a fine stag among them, lying 
within two hundred yards of our boundary. We 
at once began the stalk, but on a near approach 
found cover to be anything but good. The 
ground was bare as a billiard table, and we 
had to wriggle forward on our stomachs like 
serpents. All we had to hide us from the deer 
was a single low, little hillock, and this we 
eventually managed to reach undiscovered. The 
deer were lying, and Mac, drawing my rifle from 
the cover, handed it to me in order to be in 
readiness. Then he took his own weapon from 
the gillie, to be ready to shoot should the stag 
not fall dead to my bullet, for I did not care to 
risk his falling dead on our neighbor’s ground, 
as he has already proved himself rather fas- 
tidious about the boundaries. 

As McPherson drew himself forward to the 
edge of the hillock, he rather incautiously ex- 
posed himself to view, and the deer, springing 
to their feet, rushed up-hill full gallop. 

“*There he is, broadside in the middle of the 
herd,’ whispered McPherson, “and, though a 
good hundred and fifty yards off, I took quick, 
though careful, aim and fired. The smack of 
the bullet at once told me I had hit. 

“*Vou’re into him, sir,’ said Mack, as, raising 
his rifle, he, too, fired. A calf dropped to the 
shot. The stag, however, only went forward 
about anothed twenty yards when he also 
toppled over. On going up to him we found 
that my bullet had split his heart, for you 
know that an animal hit there always runs some 
little distance before he falls. Of course. I did 
not lose the opportunity of taking down Mac a 
peg over his marksmanship. He did not say 
much, but his rueful looks spoke volumes. His 
shooting is not, however, often so wild, and I 
could see that he felt my good-natured banter 
rather keenly. I therefore desisted, and, pro- 
ducing the whiskey flask, gave him a good dram, 
which somewhat cheered him up. Yet I can see 
that his bad miss—for it was a very bad miss— 
still rankles in his mind, for Mac does not relish 
anyone having so clear a superiority over him 
as I had to-day.” 

* * * * * * 

Almost at the same instant that Mr. Greener 
was narrating his experiences in the smoking- 
room, the same story, with very decided varia- 
tions was being recounted in the gun-room. 
The work for the day being over, keepers and 
gillies had assembled in the latter-named apart- 
ment, where, amid volumes of black twist to- 
bacco smoke, they freely criticised the sport of 
the past day. 

“That’s a gude beast ye got the day, McPher- 
son,” remarked one of the grouse keepers. 

“Ay,” laconically responded the head forester, 
a lank and wiry Celt, whose head and face were 
adorned with an abundance of fiery red hair, 
and in whom seemed to be contained in concen- 
trated form all the calculating powers of his 
calculating race. 

“Ay, a gude beast,” he slowly repeated, as 
he emitted a dense volume of smoke from amid 
his hirsute appendage; “but, I’m_ thinkin’, 
Maister Greener has mair than himsel’ to thank 
for havin’ him hangin’ in the larder this nicht.” 

“Was it you that shot him, Mac?” questioned 
one of the gillies. 

“Weel, ye see,” replied the Celt, blowing an- 
other cloud of smoke, and altogether ignoring 
the pointed query put, “the afternoon was weel 
spent afore we saw the deer, and, tho’ they lay 
on bad stalking gr’und, we couldna wait for 
their shifting, as darkness was coming on. 
When we got near them I fand, as I expected, 
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that there was michty little cover. Ae wee 
hillock was a’ there was to keep the deer frae 
seein’ us. Noo, Maister Greener’s a muckle 
man, an’ awfu’ bad at keepin’ oot o’ sicht. In 
fac’, ye needna try to tak’ Maister Greener 
where ye couldnt tak’ a forty-gallon barrel. 
Aye at the end o’ a stalk I say to masel’, ‘Mac,’ 
says I, ‘could ye tak’ a forty-gallon barrel up to 
that place without the deer seein’ ye? If I 
think I can, I tak’ Maister Greener forward; if 
I think I canna, I juist stop where I am.’ 

“T had doots if I could tak’ sic a barrel up to 
the hillock, but tocht maybe I could, so, after 
warnin’ Maister Greener to keep doon, I 
crawled forward, an’, sure enough, we got to 
the hillock unseen. Noo, I kent Maister Green- 
er wadna be lang where he was without lettin’ 
himsel’ be seen, and likewise that if the deer 
were disturbed they wad sune be ower the 
march, for they hadna far to go to be that. Sae 
I handed him his rifle, an’ took the ane he gives 
me to finish his wounded stags wi’ frae Donald. 
While I was doin’ this, Maister Greener shoves 
his head richt ower the tap o’ the hillock, to 
get a better look o’ the deer. Of coorse, they 
saw him, an’ before I got drawn forward again 
they were goin’ uphill as hard as they could 
gallop. They werena, however, above a hunder 
yards awa’, an’, as the stag was running on the 
side nearest to us, about the middle o’ the herd, 
an’ quite clear, I told Maister Greener to shoot. 
He did so, but was too far back, for I saw a 
calf that was running at the stag’s heels get the 
bullet in the fore end. I saw that unless I shot 
we would lose the stag, for he was makin’ 
straight for the march. So I fired, and, just as 
I shot, the calf fell. ‘You’ve killed a calf,’ said 
Maister Greener. I gave nae answer, but kept 
my e’e on the stag. He didna go far when he 
stopped, staggered, an’ fell over. Then I minded 
what Maister Greener said about the calf, and 
thocht it would maybe be just as well to let 
matters follow the coorse they were takin’. 

“When we went up to the stag, Maister 
Greener, pointin’ to the bullet-hole, said, ‘That 
was a good shot, Mac. A galloping stag, and 
hit right through the heart. That was what 
made you think he was only wounded, for a 
beast hit there always runs some little distance. 
But, I say, you must have been far off the mark 
to kill that calf.’ 

“T knew as weel as he that a beast hit throo 
the heart runs a bit, but it never occurred to 
him to look whether the calf was hit there or 
not. Then he began to banter me about my 
bad shootin’. I hae nae doot Maister Greener 
believed every word he said, and it didna be- 
come me to contradict him, though I kent 
better. So I said nothing, but looked a wee 
glum like, and after he thocht I was gettin’ 
down-hearted he pulled out his flask and gave 
me a gude dram. Oh, aye! there’s sometimes 
both wisdom and profit in sayin’ naething, for 
my conscience canna accuse me o’ tellin’ lies 
aboot that stag, at any rate. But I’m sayin’, 
lads, it’s time we were awa’ hame to our beds.” — 
Shooting Times. 


GOSSIP ABOUT GUNS. 


THE evolution of the game gun is, as may be 
seen by my previous remarks, an _ interesting 
study, and, like that of the steam engine, has 
been a slow and gradual process—quite different, 
indeed, from the motor car, which, ubiquitous 
to-day, was a rarity but a very few years back. 
Stephenson’s “Rocket,” the first locomotive on 
the rails, which earned lasting fame in the earlier 
part of its career by running five miles with- 
out getting off the metals, was a funny looking 
thing, if old pictures go for anything, but con- 
sisted, all the same, of funnel, boiler and tender. 
The “North Star,” one of the Great Western 
Company’s old broad gauge engines, and which 
was running up to 1884 or thereabouts, resem- 
bled the “Rocket” much more than a latter day 
locomotive of the “Atlantic flier’ type as now 
seen on nearly every line. Just as striking an 
example is to hand when we compare a long 
single-barreled flint and steel gun of the early 
fifties with a single trigger hammerless ejector 
of the present day. 
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i Want Some of 


THE BLAGK SHELLS 


That is what you should say if you want to 
get from your dealer the newest and best thing 
in shotgun ammunition he has on his shelves. 


THE BLACK SHELLS are meant for the 
shooter who is not satisfied with just good shells, 
but who wants to take advantage of every 
improvement which will bring him better 
shooting results. 

The construction of THE BLACK SHELLS 
is improved in many ways. They have a solid 
head. The primer sets into the head itself — 
there is no chance for the explosion gas to leak 
back into the breech — every bit of force goes 


forward into the charge. 

Our NON-MERCURIC PRIMER is fast, unvarying, 
and absolutely sure. Combined with our FLASH 
PASSAGE (the hole in the head through which the 
flame from the primer reaches the charge), which is 
100% larger than in ordinary shells, it gives a quickness 
and certainty of ignition that will surprise you. Every 
shooter knows how disastrous to a good score a hang- 
fire of even the smallest fraction of a second may be. 

Give THE BLACK SHELLS a trial, it’s all we 
ask. They are in three classes: 

ROMAX, a black powder shell with 5 16-inch brass. 

CLIMAX, the most popular smokeless (both dense 
and bulk) shell made. Has one-half inch brass. 

AJAX is the highest grade smokeless (both dense 
and bulk) shell made. Has a long one inch brass. 


Send for book about shells. If you enclose 10c we 
will send a beautiful, colored poster, 20x30 inches, 
called ‘October Days.’’ Sure to please every shooter. 


(Juscarraince o> 


Dept. H LOWELL, MASS, U. S. A. 





It is customary or polite to say that old Joe 
Manton, the king of gunmakers, was an artist 
in design as well as a gunmaker with no equal. 
Admitting all this out of deference to then pre- 
vailing views (or out of respect for the opin- 
ions of the shooters of Manton’s time, who were 
old noblemen or gentiemen), I make bo'd to ask 
if there is the slightest comparison between old 
Joe’s best work and that of a crack present, day 
maker? And I also make bold to answer it in 
the negative. There are lots of old Mantons 
hanging on the walls or in the gun rooms of 
our country houses—I possess one myself, and 
a relative possesses another; comparison is there- 
fore practicable, but the result is disastrous to 
Manton’s reputation as an artist on fine lines. 
A best quality—for that matter Joe Manton made 
no other—gun of Manton’s make made for my 
grandfather is now in my collection, an 18-bore 
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double, 32-inch barrels, heavily inlaid with go'd, 
with deeply cut engravings all over it, 8 pounds 
in weight and top heavy, very round and thick 
in the “hand,” very short and crooked in the 
stock; how does that strike you for a descrip- 
tion? It is a tolerably accurate one, all the 
same, and gives a pretty good picture of the gun 
that Manton made for my grandfather, and 
which left him 55 guineas the poorer after he 
paid for it. With two drachms of black powder 
and an ounce of shot (No. 6), it gave an aver- 
age pattern of a hundred or so at forty yards; 
the flint and steel ignition rendered it vexatiously 
slow, and it kicked like a mule. What is the 
use of going into hysterics over a gun enjoying 
such characteristics simply because it was, and 
is, a genuine Joe Manton? Not that I would 
part with it on any consideration, nor would I 
use it; it has its value as a relic of the past, as 
have also its companions in the cabinet—a Cheva- 


lier trout rod, a pair of old duelling pistols made™ 


by Rigby of Dublin, in Dublin (not in Birming- 
ham), and a Toledo-blade sword. 

But stock, lock and barrels laid on the table 
side by side with stock, lock and barrels of a 
19t1 hammerless ejector by any good maker, I 
care not who he is, and what a contrast we have 
at once! Those who talk and write so glibly 
of the beauties of the “old masters” seem to me 
to be ignorant of the handicraft of the new 
ones. The delicately chiseled oval hand of the 
modern gun that fits your grasp so comfortably 
is a cut above the round, broomstick-shaped 
“hand” of the ancient weapons, while the heavy 
metal or brass heel-plate of the latter is crude 
in the extreme when compared with the neatly 
cross-cut figure of your latter day gun. And so 
on by way of comparison, the result being dead 
against the Manton gun, or that of any other 
maker of the time. 

All this being so it is hard to understand why 
the breechloader when it first came out met with 
so much opposition. For the transition from the 
flint to the percussion was not much of a step; 
it was an improved form of ignition only, and 
left the gun still a muzzleloader. The percus- 
sion gun came in and, to speak vulgarly, “caught 
on,” as mentioned in a recent article. The per- 
cussion muzzleloader may still be found in use 
as regards the larger bores among some of the 
older school of wildfowlers. Anyway, the de- 
tonating muzzleloader held sway for years, and 
then Lefauchaux introduced the pin-fire breech- 
loader. Whether. Lefauchaux was really the in- 
ventor of the breech'oader principle or not I 
cannot say; I believe there is a doubt about it. 
All the same, hé introduced the pin-fire breech- 
loader into these countries in the form of the 
French pattern gun with metal fore-end. Need- 
ham, Dougall and Henry Egg (not Durs Egg) 
rapidly improved on the Frenchman’s invention, 
and so the sliding barrels came about, only to 
give place quickly to the under-lever principle, 
the strongest ever invented from that day to 
this, and seen now on even the most recent of 
modern guns intended for rough or hard work 
abroad. 

As just stated, the new breechloaders did not 
get a very popular reception at first. Some folks 
say they shot so badly when they first came out 
that no one would use them, the muzzleloaders 
shooting so much better. But I have experience 
of both the muzzleloader and the breechloader. 
The new breechloaders Joaded with three drachms 
of powder and an ounce and an eighth of shot 
gave average patterns at forty yards of from 
ninety to a hundred or perhaps a little better. 
Men in those days did not go in for target work 
as they do now, and few men ever tried or 
plated their muzzleloaders. Therefore. they did 
not know what patterns their muzzleloaders gave. 
They shot game and rabbits with them and used 
them generally for all-round work in the field. 
I repeat, though, they seldom actually “plated” 
them at the target. could not speak authorita- 
tively respecting their pattern or penetration, and 
consequently had no right to say they were su- 
perior to the newly introduced breech'oaders— 
an assertion they committed themselves to and 
for a long time obstinately adhered to. It is 
open to doubt, though, if the pin-fire gun would 
have ever ousted the muzzleloader if left to it- 
self, but the pin-fire so quickly gave place to the 
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far and away superior central fire, and the latter 
almost immediateiy showed it had come to stay, 
so the poor old muzzleloader had to retire to 
the realms of obscurity and a well-earned rest.— 


Shooting Times. 


MAINTAINING PURE WATER SUPPLY. 

SECRETARY WILSON has decided that the in- 
terests of cities and towns which obtain their 
water from streams having their watersheds 
within National forests call for special measures 
of protection, and he has therefore developed a 
plan of co-operation for the Department of 
Agriculture with those communities which are 
alive to the importance of keeping their water 
supply pure. 

There are many Western towns and cities, 
some of them of large size, which derive their 
water from drainage basins lying inside the 
National forests. One of the recognized objects 
of forestry is to insure the permanence and pro- 
tect the purity of municipal water supplies. As 
the forests are maintained for the benefit of the 
public, Secretary Wilson considers it the duty 
of his department to do all that it can, both to 
prevent the pollution of such supplies and to 
create or maintain conditions most favorable to 
a constant flow of clear water. 

Stock raising and occupancy of the land for 
the various kinds of use which are ordinarily 
encouraged on the National forests may be 
highly undesirable if allowed on drainage basins 
which. are the sources of drinking water. There 
is also to be considered the injury which may be 
done if the water is silt-laden. By protecting 


and improving the forest cover and by enforc- 
ing special regulations to minimize erosion and 
to provide for the maintenance of sanitary con- 
ditions, the Government will try to safeguard 
the interests of the public. 

A form of agreement has been drawn up, pro- 
viding that, when co-operation is entered into 
between the Secretary of Agriculture and any 
city desiring conservation and protection of its 
water supply, the Secretary will not permit the 
use of the land involved without approval by the 
town or city except for the protection and care 
of the forests, marking, cutting and disposing 
of timber which the forest officers find may be 
removed without injury to the water supply of 
the city, or for the building of roads, trails, 
telephone lines, etc., not inconsistent with the 
objects of the agreement, or for rights of way 
acquired under acts of Congress. The Secre- 
tary also agrees to require all persons employed 
on or occupying any of the land both to comply 
with the regulations governings National forests 
and to observe all sanitary regulations which 
the city may propose and the Secretary approve. 

The agreement provides for the extension and 
improvement of the forests on the part of the 
Government by seeding and planting and the 
best methods of silviculture and forest manage- 
ment, so far as the funds available will permit. 
The city on its side is expected to assist in the 
work by paying the salaries of the additional 
guards necessary to carry out the agreement, 
and in case extensive forest operations are im- 
mediately desired by the city, it would bear the 
major part of the cost entailed by this work. 
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GOT OFF EASY. 


Too often the justices before whom violators 
of the game laws are brought, let their sym- 
pathies get the better of them, and the offender 
escapes with a tiny fine. No better method 
than this could be found for bringing contempt 
on the law. A case of this kind was recently 
noted in Connecticut, and now comes an ac- 
count of a similar case from Michigan. A 
Michigan paper prints the following: 

“Charles Greene, F. W. Barker and S. D. 
Hunter, all of Flint, Mich., who were arrested 
by Deputy Game Warden St. Clair Wilson for 
killing five deer before their licenses went into 
effect, were given a trial in Iron River Wednes- 


day and found guilty of violating the State 
game laws. The justice fined them $35 and 
costs of $16.30 each. 

“The five deer were confiscated, but the 
licenses were corrected and made operative, the 
three men departing again for the woods to 
hunt the balance of the season. The licenses 
were issued by the county clerk, who appeared 
at the trial and stated that the tags were issued 
on Oct. 14 and dated Nov. 6, the hunters giving 
their word that they would not kill deer until 
the latter date. 

“The wardens did a good piece of business 
when they nabbed the three law-breakers, and 
it is hoped they will be able to land more who 


are suspected of the same practice. The county 
clerk who issued the licenses, in violation of the 
State statutes, should be brought to time for his 
action. The convicted men got off too easy; 
they should have been given the limit. The 
people of this vicinity are becoming tired of 
having the lower State farmers make the game 
laws and then come up here and violate them. 
Not all that come up here are of that sort, but 
there are a lot of them, and it is hoped that 
Game Warden Oates and his deputies will make 
it warm for guilty parties.” 


DEER HUNTING TALES. 
From the Upper Peninsula of Michigan come 
a number of deer hunting stories, printed re- 
cently in the Ishpeming Iron Ore. The stories 
ere as interesting in their various exhibitions 
of human nature as they are on the side of 
sport. Here are some of them: 





One of the very best hunting yarns of this or 
any other season is told at the expense of Ed- 
ward Kessick, a resident of Foster City. While 
hunting in that district recently, Kessick shot 
at and knocked down a large buck. As he was 
about to cut the throat of the buck, Kessick 
noticed another buck a short distance away on 
a hillside. Taking his license from his pocket, 
not stopping to detach a tag, Kessick attached 
it to the horns of the buck at his feet and started 
in pursuit of the second buck. His chase was 
unsuccessful, however, and he returned to the 
place where he had “killed” the first deer. He 
entered the clearing just in time to see his 
“dead” buck disappearing over the hillside with 
his license and two tags flying in the breeze 
from the horns. The bullet from Kessick’s rifle 
had apparently only stunned the animal, and it 
had recuperated during his absence. Kessick 
now wants to know “where he is at.” A buck 
deer has robbed him of a perfectly good license. 
Will the State supply him with a new one, or, in 
case the deer carrying his license is killed, is he 
entitled to the venison and will the State pro- 
tect him in his ownership? All of which is 
referred to the State lawyers. 





Willie Dykes, the fourteen-year-old son of 
Supervisor Dykes, came near being the victim 
of a seemingly crazy buck deer while hunting 
in a swamp near his father’s Fence River 
ranch. While standing on a runway Willie 
noticed the buck coming in his direction, and he 
prepared to shoot. The buck, when it saw the 
boy, instead of becoming alarmed, lowered its 
head, and with neck and back hair erect, 
charged him. The boy, not a little alarmed, 
fired at the buck and his shot broke the right 
foreleg. This wound caused the animal to 
swerve, and as it turned Willie fired again, 
this shot hitting the animal a glancing blow 
across the hips. The wounds only served to 
still further enrage the buck, and he was again 
charging the boy, when a Mr. Hume, who had 
witnessed the adventure, fired at close range 
and the deer fell dead a short distance from the 
boy’s feet. Had the boy been alone the buck 
would undoubtedly have killed him, as his gun 
was empty. A close examination of the buck 
failed to disclose other wounds than those in- 
flicted by_the boy and Hume, and hunters de- 
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OU know mallards—wisest and wariest of all ' 
ducks—-Solomons of the air. You can’t knock 
down mallards with a paddle nor can you get them 
with a gun that piasters its shots all over the face 
of creation. 
A mallard shot is mae y a long shot, and long 
shots require a hard-shooting, close-shooting gun. 
That’s why the long-headed man who goes to a 
mallard country takes a Lefever. When he swings 
it on a towering pair of mallards he does not ques- 
tion the result. He know it— 


TWO CLEAN KILLS 


The reason a Lefever kills clean and sure and 
far is Lefever Taper Boring. 

Butif you buy a Lefever for the taper boring 
alone, yeu will get more than pow money’s worth. 
Fer instance, you will never be handicapped with 
leeseness at the hi e joint. The exclusive Lefever 
screw compensates for a year’s wear by a trifling 
turn that yeu make yourself with a screwdriver. J . 


LEFEVER 
SHOT GUNS 


Sixteen ether exclusive Lefever features and Lefe- 
ver simplicity and strength make the $28 gun the 
r of any $50 gun on the market. Upwards to 
1,000. Send for free catalog and get Lefever wise. 
Lersver Arms Co., 93 Maltbie St., Syracuse,N.Y. 












Durston Special 
20 Gauge. Price $28.00 








clare that this is the first time they ever heard 
of an unwounded deer attacking a human being. 





Thomas Lawrence participated in an unusual 
hunting adventure in the Fence River district. 
A large buck was the party of the second part. 
Lawrence had fired at the buck at close range. 
The buck tumbled over, and Lawrence supposed 
it was dead. However, as he was in the act of 
cutting the animal’s throat, the buck recovered 
and jumped up. Lawrence, who is some heavy- 
weight, grabbed the buck by the horns and at- 
tempted to throw it. In the wrestle that fol- 
lowed, the horns of the animal became inserted 
in the leg of Lawrence’s trousers and the hun- 
ter was thrown to the ground. Mr. Buck 
started for the tall timber, dragging Lawrence 
through the brush a hundred yards or more 
before the trousers tore away from the horns 
and the buck escaped. The incident was wit- 
nessed by several companions, but Lawrence 
and the buck were so intermingled that they 
were unable to render him any assistance. 
Lawrence came home in a borrowed pair of 
trousers, 


COMING FISH STORIES. 


ENTERPRISING citizens of Brenham are con- 
structing a mammoth fish pond, and we assume 
that it will not be long before stories of rabbit- 
swallowing bass will be forthcoming again.— 
Houston Post. 
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Kennel Department 


Fixtures. 
DOG SHOWS. 
Dec. 1-2.—Toy Spaniel Club of America, New York 
City. Mrs. i S. Morris, Sec’ 


ec’y. 
Dec. 12-13.—French Bulidog Club of New England, Bos- 
ton, Mass.. Walter Burgess, Sec’y. _ 
Dec. 16.—Associated Specialty Clubs, Chicago, Ill. A. 
W. Cates, Supt. me 


Jan. 3-5.—Fort Orange Kennel Association, Albany, N. Y. 
T. S. Bellin, Sec’y. 

an. 26-27.—Lynn (Mass.) Kennel Club. W. Rolfe, Sec’y. 

eb. 6-9.—Fahciers’ Association of Indiana, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. C. R. Milhous, a 

Feb. 12-15.—Westminster Kennel Club, New York City. 
William Rauch, Chairman. 

Feb. 20-23.—New England Kennel Club, Boston, Mass. 
R. C. Storey, Sec’y. 





FIELD TRIALS. 

Dec. 4.—Georgia Field Trial Association, Waynesboro, 
Ga. Entries to Derby and All-Age stakes close 
Oct. 15. Tracy Mackenzie, Sec’y, Waynesboro, Ga. 

Dec. 5.—Virginia-Carolina Field Trial Association, New- 
ton, N. C. R. T. Stedman, Sec’y. 

Dec. 11.—Southern Field Trial Club, Letohatchie, Ala. 
J..H. Wallace, Jr., ak. 

Dec. 18.—Kentucky Field Trial Club, Letohatchie, Ala. 
All-Age entries close Oct. 15. S. W. Linebaugh, 
Sec’y, Russellville, Ky. 


1912. 
First week in January.—Eastern Field Trial Club, Cotton 


Plant, Miss. S. C. Bradley, Sec’y. 
Jan. 7—United States Field Trial Club. W. B. Staf- 
ford, Sec’y 


Jan. 14.—National Field Trial Championship Associa- 
tion. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. 





Dog Distemper and Its Treatment. 


BY TODD RUSSELL. 


Si1ncE the breeding of dogs has reached a 
plane where it is at least worthy of being called 
an art, the scourge of every owner has been 
distemper. This disease as shown by recently 
collected statistics is responsible for the death 
of sixty per cent of all the dogs that do not 
die of old age, and, among sporting dogs thirty 
per cent. of all pointers and setters bred suc- 
cumb to it either directly or indirectly through 
its following complications of bronchitis, pneu- 
monia, inflammation of the lungs or brain or 
affections of many other important organs, 
chorea and other diseases, including even tuber- 
culosis. No dog is immunte from its attack 
and the prognosis in each case is nearly always 
in indirect ratio to the value and breeding of 
the victim as all kennel men well know. 

This is not due to any established perversity 
of fate, but simply to the fact that the dogs of 
the highest breeding (and consequently, under 
our present rules of mating, of the greatest in- 
breeding) are lacking in the necessary vitality 
to combat a disease of a wasting character which 
calls for first of all great bodily resistance for 
successful recovery. 

The uncared for mongrel dog of the country- 
side has better fortune than his aristocratic 
brother of less mixed blood in almost every in- 
stance, and in this is a lesson for breeders by 
which they might profit if they would. It is 
not the intention to discuss breeding problems 
here, however, but to consider simply the ques- 
tion of dealing to the best advantage with dis- 
temper as it now exists. 

“Distemper,” says Ashmont, “is an acute in- 
fectious disease characterized by catarrhal in- 
flamations of the mucous membranes which line 
the mouth, throat, air passages, stomach and in- 
testinal canal; an eruptive fever of variable dura- 
tion; great prostration; rapid waste; marked 
derangement and depression of the nervous 
system; with a strong tendency to recovery in 
the absence of complications of which there is 
a great liability.” 

There is no doubt in the minds of pathologists 
who are familiar with the character of the dis- 
ease, the method of its development and its in- 
fectious quality that there must exist a distinct 
germ of distemper which is capable of isolation 
and identification precisely in the way and man- 
ner that the germ of human diphtheria has been 
identified, but until this is done the present 
methods of treatment must be given considera- 
tion by the dog owner in a more intelligent way 
than in the past if he hopes to reduce the mor- 
tality in his kennel. 

The symptoms in the more advanced stages 
are so well known that any lengthy description 
is almost superfluous, but the first development 
of the disease is more often overlooked and 
difficult to diagnose, though it is here that 
medicinal treatment offers the best results. 

A listlessness on the part of the animal and a 
disinclination to much active effort, with a 


capricious appetite and sometimes a hacking 
cough usually indicates the onset of the trouble. 
A dog showing these symptoms should be im- 
mediately removed from his mates, confined in 
a warm room, without drafts, and the rectal 
temperature taken with the clinical thermometer. 
A normal temperature is 101 degrees, and any- 
thing even slightly above this should be re- 
garded with suspicion, while a temperature of 
103 degrees in conjunction with the other symp- 
toms is pretty fair indication of the disease. 

At this stage in the proceedings, the diag- 
nosis having been made and the animal being 
worth the effort, a precise line of treatment 
should be laid out and strictly adhered to. The 
only successful method of dealing with this 
trouble is by good nursing, good feeding and a 
treatment of the symptoms as they arise. Patent 
and secret medicines should be avoided, as their 
virtue at any. one time simply depends upon 
whether the nature of the case is suitable for 
them to have effect or not, and as the disease 
passes through various stages while they re- 
main the same drug they cannot always be 
suitable and may never be. The object of 
treatment is to sustain the constitution of the 
animal, to strengthen it in every way and to 
let nature herself do the chemical work of rid- 
ding the system of disease. 

The action of a germ disease is well under- 
stood and is, in its simplest form of statement 
as follows: the disease germ having entered the 
system proceeds to multiply therein with more 
or less rapidity and to unite with the body cells 
and eventually destroy them in accordance with 
their structure and with certain well defined 
laws. But because of the resisting powers of 
nature the cells, when attacked, commence to 
throw off parts of themselves which tend to 
unite with the antagonistic germs and render 
them harmless. It is a well defined warfare be- 
tween the body cells and the foreign poisonous 
matters. If the disease breeds faster than the 
anti-bodies formed by the cells the patient will 
probably die. If the anti-bodies outnumber the 
poison bodies, they will absorb them and the 
patient will recover. It follows quite naturally 
that if a large number of these anti-bodies could 
be introduced into the system at a time when 
the toxins were only commencing their work, 
that the superior force would eliminate the 
poison, and that the patient would recover at 
once. This is precisely what happens in a 
human being who recovers when treated with 
diphtheria anti-toxin. 

But there is yet no anti-toxin for distemper, 
and so our treatment must be simply one that 
will stimulate the system into manufacturing 
its own anti-toxin to the best advantage and 
with the idea of the prevention of complications, 

The rational course of treatment is therefore 
to at once open the bowels with a cathartic, and 
in this disease two grains of calomel for a 
medium-sized dog followed in two hours by two 
tablespoonsful of olive oil offers the best treat- 
ment. 

To reduce the fever give anti-pyrin in ten- 
grain doses every hour until the fever falls to 
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near 103 degrees, though no more than four 
such doses should be given, and if they fail of 
their purpose, it is best to consult a physician 
as to the use of more powerful anti-pyretics, 
among the best of which is aconite. 

it is very important that the fever be kept 
down in any stage of the disease. 

Raw eggs and pressed beef juice should be 
fed and all additional nourishing food that the 
dog will eat. A tonic treatment of beef, iron 
and wine is advisable, in the average human 
dosage, and in the event of collapse stimulants 
may be used, but the amateur is far more likely 
to go wrong in their administration than not. 
Barring accidents and in the usual course of 
things, if the animal have proper accommodations, 
kept clean and as hygienic as a hospital, careful 
feeding and attention to the fever should be 
sufficient to afford fair chances of recovery. But 
even though this is true, the mortality figures 
still run up into enormous percentages. And 
the moral of that is simply that nobody will 
really nurse a dog. Too much drugging is in- 
jurious in this or any disease, and is not the 
way to insure recovery. 

It is important that the quarters occupied 
by the patient be thoroughly disinfected 
atter its removal, and that the collar worn 
should be subjected to the same treatment. 
Carelessness in this respect is sure to lead to 
eventual infection of other dogs in the kennel 
and to mystification as to the cause of con- 
tagion. 

Let it be repeated that there is no “cure” for 
distemper, save in the system itself, and that all 
we can now do is to give the system all the aid 
we can to keep it in perfect working order. 

If it were possible, however, as it is now be- 
lieved to be, to isolate the germ of distemper, it 
would follow that an anti-toxin could be pre- 
pared which would not only furnish a practically 
certain cure, but would provide the means of 
immunizing dogs that had not already experi- 
enced the disease. 

Such an anti-toxin could be prepared by any 
laboratory and administered by any individual. 
In effect it would be a collection of a large num- 
ber of the bodies antagonistic to the distemper 
germ but in themselves harmless, which, on in- 
jection into the patient, would suffice to over- 
come the distemper attack with certainty and in 
a short time. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Continued from page 810. 


single pellet from a charge of buckshot, got the 
author into a pretty mess before he finally sub- 
dued it. When he saw the buck on the ground, 
still breathing, the hunter naturally disliked to 
dispatch it with another charge of BBs, and his 
knife had been mislaid. While he was thinking 
what to do, the buck got on its feet and he 
grasped its antlers. The scrimmage that fol- 
lowed is so vividly portrayed that the reader may 
well fancy that he was a witness. It is one of 
a number of well-told shooting experiences in 
various hunting grounds. 





TWENTY YEARS IN THE HIMALAYA, by Major C. 
G. Bruce. Cloth, 331 pages, 60 iilustrations 
and a map, $4.20 net. New York, Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

As a record of exploration, travel and of the 
people, the flora and the fauna of the great 
Himalaya, this volume is a valuable addition to 
the literature of the far East, enhanced as it is 
by half tone reproductions from excellent photo- 
graphs. Of the people the author says that the 
mountains of Scotland and Italy present no 
greater contrasts than those to be found in the 
Hima'aya. The great difficulty and danger in- 
cident to mountain exploration in that region are 
evident to the reader, who also realizes that 
stalking game is not all play. 
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Man and Dog 


When you want to employ a man in your 
business you don’t go out and take any man 





who advertises—you select a man properly 
equipped or intelligent enough to learn to 
fill the position for which you desire him. 


The same rules should be applied in buy- 
ing a dog. A bird dog seldom fills the bill 
as watch dog. You can’t make a child’s 
nurse of a Spitz dog. You don’t run rab- 
bits with a mastiff. You wouldn’t drive 
sheep with a toy Pommeranian, nor can you 
hunt quail with a fox-terrier. Yet, every 
one of these animals is invaluable for a 
specific purpose, and it’s our idea to tell you 
just what dog you need, provided you will 
tell for what you want to employ it. And, 
we will tell you where to buy it. Our 
kennel editor has had years of experience 
in breeding and selecting dogs, and his ser- 
vices are yours for the asking. 


There are hundreds of “Dog exchanges” 
that are exactly what the name implies— 
they take any kind of a dog and exchange 
it for your money. They don’t breed, they 
buy low and sell high. There are many un- 
reliable dog breeders. They promise things 
they can’t deliver. We want to keep 
FoREST AND STREAM readers in the chan- 
nel with the honest, reliable breeder, and 
will gladly do so if you will ask our advice. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
FOREST AND STREAM 
127 Franklin Street New York 


FETCH AND CARRY 


By B. Waters 


Tells minutely of the methods by which a dog, young 
or old, willing or unwilling, may be taught to retrieve 
either by the force or ‘“‘natural’” system. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 124 pages. Postpaid, $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


HITTING vs. MISSING 


By S. T. Hammond (‘‘Shadow’’). 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Hammond enjoys among his field companions the 
repute of being an unusually good shot, and one who is 
particularly successful in that most difficult branch of 
upland shooting, the pursuit of the ruffed grouse, or 
partridge. This prompted the suggestion that he should 
write ae for others an — of the methods by 
which his skill was acquired. The result is this orig- 
inal manual of “Hitting vs. Missing.” We term it 
eriginal, because, as the chapters will show, the author 
was em the expedients and devices adopted and 
the forms of practice followed were kia own. This then 
may be termed the Hammond system of shooting; and 
as it was successful in his own experience, being here 
set forth simply and intelligently, it will prove not less 
effective with others. 


. FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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SPRATT’S 


TERRIER BISCUITS 


Are specially prepared for 
v4 Terriers and other active dogs. 
Eaten with avidity, they are 
easily digested, make bone and 
muscle, and not fat, thus insur- 
ing the true terrier qualities of 
energy and action. 


Send for “Dog Culture’’ which con- 
tains much valuable information. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at Newark, N. J. Depots at San Francisco, Cal.; 
St. Louis, Mo ; Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass.; Montreal, Can. Res. Supt. 
at Chicago, [1]. Factories also in London, England, and Berlin, German: 


FOR BLACK TONGUE 
IN DOGS 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble. 
Price, 50 cents per Bottle. 
Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
Book om Dog Diseases. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
113 West 3ist Street. New York City. 


For Sale—Pointers and Setters 


We offer for sale some of the handsomest, best bred and 
best trained dogs in the United States. All dogs and 
bitches are bred, raised and trained on a large farm and 
game preserve. If you want a good quail dog or a fine 
snipe and duck retriever, we have them. Also dogs that 
are trained on grouse, woodcock, etc. Poimter Dogs 
and Bitches from $50.00 to $150.00. Setter Dogs 
and Bitches from —— to $200.00. Better bred 
dogs nor better trained ones cannot be had at any price. 


EEL RIVER FARM KENNELS, 


WORTHINGTON, IND. 


Setters, Pointers, Hounds 


Puppies, Yearlings and Fully Trained Dogs. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 


DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do want to buy a dog or of any kind? If se, 
ound ex list and prices of HT waitin ous on hand. 
XFORD KENNELS 
% North Ninth St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AT STUD. CHAMPION NICHOLAS R. 


The finest pointer in -existence. Sires large litters, 
prize winning pups. Terms upon request. 
23 Cc. A. PAETZEL & SON, Hope, Ind. 


TWO POINTERS FOR SALE. 


Thoroughly broken on grouse, woodcock and quail. 
Tender retrievers. These dogs were trained as gentle- 
men’s shooting dogs, and are as perfect as a dog can be. 
Their family trees are irreproachable. A bargain for 
quick sale. Address Box P. C., Forest and Stream. 23 








« 























ae learn of all ages and grades. From 
champion stock and from the best blood in the world. 


whelped Nov. 2, by champion Illuminator, winner of over 
200 firsts. Grown bitches and puppies to sell. Write to Dr. 
L. C. Toney, Mesa, Ariz.; or Toney-Aire-Zone-Kennels. 


Extra trained Rabbit Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon 
a Bird Dogs, Bull Terriers. Every dog home-raised 
and field and brush broken. Twenty-seven years’ experi- 


ence in the business. 
J. I. KURTZ, Vintage, Pa. 


— mt wm, 


ENGLISH SETTERS, two to three years, thoroughly 
trained and experienced in field work. Sold under posi- 
tive guarantee. Write for description and price on 
gentlemen’s sporting dogs. The finest stock in the 
world. HOPEWELL KENNELS, Stewartstown, Pa. tf 


ENGLISH SETTERS—Must be seen to appreciate. 
White, black, tan-ticked bitch. Whelped May 14, 1911, by 
Dan Gladstone Count out of Elektrous. Shot over 2 weeks. 
Fast, wide, bold. No faults. All papers. $25.00. 

H. F. MOORE, Poquonock Bridge, Conn. 


— 


| 
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POINTERS AND SETTERS thoroughly trained, and 


satisfaction guaranteed. 7 
J. T. MITCHELL, Hurt, Va. 


| 


Four female Llewellyn Setters, pedigreed, pups, whelped 
uly 30. Cheap, as I have no place to keep them this 
winter. Address H. A. HILL, Globe Village Station, 
Southbridge, Mass. 23 
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Resorts for Sportsmen. 
SPORTSMEN GET BUSY > 


Now is the time to make your dates with the noted guide 
of Long Island for duck shooting. He has 500 acres of 
the best duck shooting grounds on the island—strictly 
rivate. The birds are corn fed. Address G. CARY 
SMITH, East Bay Hotel, Center Moriches, N. Y. 








PUCHMULLER’S INN, East Quogue, L. I. 


First-class accommodations for duck and quail shooting. 
Best of guides, with live decoys on hand. Terms reas- 
onablee AUGUST PUCHMULLER, Prop. 


PINE TOP LODGE 

Halifax County - - - - North Carolina 
Finest quail country in the Old North State. Thousands 
of acres and tens of thousands of quail. Guides, dogs, 
teams, telegraph and telephone. Fine automobile roads. 
Leave New York at night and arrive at Halifax following 
noon. Bring your wife and have rare sport in the 
Sunny South. Till Nov. Ist, address C. & L. P. 
Blow, at Virginia Beach. After Nov. 1 at Crowells, 
Halifax County, N. C. 


HUNTER’S LODGE! 


Good Quail Shooting ! 


Best Chef South of the Potomac. Choice 
Accommodations for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Good roads for horseback riding or motoring. 


GEN’L FRANK A. BOND, - Buies, N. C. 


Bear Hunting in Alaska. 


Guide, with 13 years’ Alaskan experience, wants two or 
three sportsmen for spring bear hunting. This hunter 
has been all past season hunting for U. S. Biological 
Survey, and knows the country intimately. Trolling for 
King Salmon could be had on the trip. Trout from 
lakes never before fished. This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity to get a real. Alaskan ide at a fair price. 

For further information write BEAR HUNTER, care 
Forest and Stream. 24 

















Fer Sale. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in young sniall- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States. Vig- 
orous young bass in various sizes, ranging from advanced 
fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 


Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEEMAN - - New Preston, Conn. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stock- 

ing with some of the nice yearlings or fry from 

our hatchery, and you will be pleased with the 

results.) PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COM- 

eee Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, 
ass. 


BROOK TROUT of all ages for stocking brooks 
. ‘ and lakes. Brook trout gs 
im any quantity. Warranted delivered anywhere in ‘Ene 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 














Spearville Deer Park, Theo. M. Bargar, Prop.—Jack 
rabbits, $2.50 to $5.00 per pair. Coyotes, aa eer, 
Swans. Tame, wild and ornamental water fowl. Poultry. 
Pigeons and pet stock. Write your wants. Spearville, Kas. 





Rainbow Trout—Spring Brook Hatchery. 


Exclusive breeder of Rainbow ‘Trout. I offer 4,000,000 
eyed eggs, season of 1912. Strictly high quality. Safe 
deliveries guaranteed. Correspondence solicited. 

Albert Rosenberg, Prop., K. F. D., 1, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





50 Varieties Pure Bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese 
and Turkeys, Northern raised, hardy and fine 
lumage. Prize winners at the world’s largest shows. 
west prices on stock and eggs, incubators, brooders 
and poultrysupplies. Large Illus. Catalogue for 4c. 


C.M. ATWOOD, Box 27 - - DUNDEE, MINN. 





PHEASANTS, all varieties, imported or hand-reared, 
from our own grounds in China. Write your wants and 
let us quote our prices. No catalogues, 
SCHILLING & CO., 3403 Charles St., Oakland, Cal. 
(Fruitvale Station). 


I go a-fishing 


Every time our fishing editor gets out 
his reels to give ’em a turn and squirt in 
a drop of Nyoil or Three-In-One, he gets 
a “hankerin’”; that hankerin’ leads him to 
his private letter files, where he pulls out 
one after another allurement such as no 
real fisherman can resist. 


It occurs to us that maybe you some- 
times get this “I guess I’ll go fishing” feel- 
ing, and as all these good fishing places are 
yours for the asking, we want to tell you 
not to hesitate to gratify your “hankerin’ ” ; 
at least, to the extent of knowing where to 
go. From the leaping tuna to the lowly 


black fish is the range of our information. 


Then, too, expert advice as to what tackle 
and equipment you had best have and where 
to buy it so as to get quality as well as 
price. , 


You may also want to know where to 
“put up” on your trip—this also we will 


tell you. 


To be brief, it’s about this: Do you 
want to know—the time—the place and the 


equipment ? 


We can give you full data. How to get 
there, local conditions, game laws in force 


and where to stop while there. 


Our recommendation of a place practi- 
cally places the “Hall Mark” upon it, be- 
cause the Proprietor and Guides in camps 
and resorts we select know that we give 
our readers personal attention, and that, 
should one of our people be unfairly 
treated, the offending proprietor or guide 
would be summarily stricken from our list. 


When you are ready for a trip, just let 
us know where you want to go, how much 
time you want to spend, and we will supply 
full information to the minutest detail. 


Remember, this information is free—ab- 


solutely. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


FOREST AND STREAM 
127 Franklin Street New York 


Taxidermists. 


J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


oe 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 
facturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices, All kinds of 
heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 369 C 
Street, New York. 


Please mention ‘‘Forest and Stream.” 


SAVE YOUR TROPHIES. 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horns.” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, Antlers, 
etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Birds and Fish, and all 
kinds ef work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIST, 


A specialty in mounti Moose, Elk, Caribou and Deer 
eds vr 














ead: and examine work, 
No. 182 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Tel. 4205 Chelsea, Near 13th St. NEW YORE 





TAXIDERMY 


Big Game Heads 
Fur Rugs 
Tanning 
ALBERT E. COLBURN 
744 South Broadway - - Les Angeles, Cal. 


Mount Birds 


m We teach you by mail to stuff and mount 
all kinds of Birds, Animals, Game 











Heads. Also to tan skins and make 
rugs. Decorate your home with your beau- 
tiful trophies, or command big income sell - 
ing specimensand mounting for others. Eas- 
fly, quickly learned in spare time by men and 
Write today for 


women. Success guaranteed, 
our free book ‘* How to Mount Birds and 
Animals;’’ absolutely free. N. W, SCHOOL OF 
TAXIDERHY, 1739 Eiwood Bdg., Omaha, Nel» 





Property fer Sale. 





FOR SALE. Spring Island Barony. 


A developed game preserve of 6,000 acres, surrounded 
by water, accessible to ocean yachts, 10 miles from 
Beaufort, S. C. Apply to BUIST & BUIST, 

24 , Charleston, S. C. 


FOR SALE. 


A number of old plantations on deep water and ad- 
jacent to railroad, all within thirty miles of Charleston, 
South Carolina, where good duck, turkey, quail, snipe, 
deer and some woodcock shooting can be had. These 
properties being on deep water and conveniently near 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, are eminently adapted 
for winter homes. 


R. P. TUCKER, 53 Broad St., Charleston, S. C. 








WESTLEY-RICHARDS 


NEW MODEL 


SINGLE BARREL GUNS 





The 1911 Model Westley-Richards Single Barrel 
Trap Grade is a perfectly balanced and beautifully 
finished arm. It is built for the hardest kind of 
shooting and is absolutely reliable. The special 
Westley-Richards boring insures close, even “kill- 
ing” patterns. 


COMPLETE ASSORTMENT IN STOCK 


Top lever hammerless action double bolted, with or without automatic 
safety slide, ejector, extra long and thick fore-end, with an extra 
steadying loop, straight hand, half-pistol or full pistol grip and elevated 
ventilated rib. Length of barrels, 30 to 34 inches. Price, $165.00 net. 


“CLOSING OUT ALL 1908 MODELS 


Owing to the ry of the New Model Trap Gun, we are closing 
out all older models at reduced prices. Without ejector, $85.00, with 
ejector, $95.00. An inspection is invited. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Sole U. S. Agents for “Mullerite” Powder 
15 @ 17 Warren St., nearBreadway NEW YORK 








BIG REDUCTIONS 


GUNS= 


Now’s your chance to buy a good gun cheap. 











If interested, write for our November list of 
Odd, Second-hand and Shopworn Guns, offered 


at ridiculously low prices. We are sure some- 
thing in this list will interest you. 


Write soon as the guns are selling fast. 
Schoverling 
Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway '(Cemer Duane st.) New York City 


























—— Specify ——= 


CURTISS & HARVEY 


<-> Diamond Grain 


Smokeless Powder when ordering 


MACHINE LOADED SHELLS 


for game shooting and do away with 


CRIPPLED BIRDS, 


shooting behind crossing birds; shells changing from 
age or dampness, blow-back; dangers from accidental 
overloads and all other ills that ordinary bulk or 
dense powders are heir to. 


CURTIS’S @ HARVEY @ DIAMOND GRAIN 
has all the advantages of both bulk and dense smoke- 
less powders without the disadvantages of either. 


Hand loaded shells furnished 


as wanted at shortest notice. 


VON LENGERKE @ DETMOLD 


200 Fifth Avenue - - - NEW YORK 





GUNNER GUMPTION’S 
LANTERN LECTURETTES ON 


_ Gu: i Princeps fete lee 

rinceps” is a Latin phrase meaning ‘Easily First,’ and no 
s better name could have been chosen for a that has & 
7< ‘been winning the principal shooting events of the World & 
for three generations. he ‘Facile Princeps’ is easily first 

for strength, reliability and simplicity. The 

7? sists of a hammer, a scear, a lifter and a spring, the weight 
A of the barrel cocks the tumbler, everythi fies apes Pe with 
Al minimum of friction, and the striker is just a fraction of a i 
fa] second quicker in its blow than any other type of mechanism; this [) 
| point alone should be sufficient to secure its adoption by the man 
Hy ~=who knows. ie 
Have you ever calculated how fast a bird travels? _If instead of 

| being able to pull the trigger (ie. fire the cartridge) in 1-200th of a 


| second, you need 3-100ths of a second, the bird will have own 16 [fF 
=| inches further. Think this over, it may account F 
fj for some of those ‘lost’ birds. Mf i ul 
The “Box” action of the “Facile iil 1 nv 

| Pnnceps” gun ts perfectly watertight, a ( 13 
Fi) yet easily get-at-ab'e for cleaning pur- © ig) 


poses, only one screw has to be re- 
al moved to expose the lock mechanism. 
a Look at the drawing, its simplicity 
fj cannot fail to convince you that the 
ry “Greener” is the best. 
Ig Catalog, illustrating and describing 
38 grades. :: Mailed free. 


j W. W. GREENER Np, 
I] 30CHURCHSTREET - - NEWYORK #4) 
i 63-65BEAVERHALLHILL - MONTREAL H f 
y — Works — 

\_ Ag ee) eee ee ey 
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